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PAGE-ARMCO 
IRON BOND WIRES 





Page-Armco Iron Bond Wires resist fatigue caused by vibration more 
than any so-called iron or commercial steel, besides possessing higher 
electrical conductivity and corrosion resisting properties. 


These ideal bond wire qualifications are due to the chemical purity of 
Armco Iron (99.84 per cent iron) and uniformity of structure as well 
as scientific wire drawing methods. 


Page-Armco Iron Bond Wires conform in all respects to A.R.A. Signal 
Division specifications. 


PAGE-ARMCO 
GALVANIZED LINE WIRE 


excels any other ferrous .wire in electrical conductivity and strength as 
it is the purest iron wire made commercially. 


Corrosion is the controlling factor in the life of line wire. Page-Armco 
Line Wire resists corrosion more than any steel wire when exposed to 
salt air or the corroding fumes of railroad terminals, manufacturing dis- 
tricts, etc., thereby reducing maintenance costs. 


These facts should be borne in mind when considering your line wire 
requirements. 
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RODS—Ingot Iron and Special Analysis Steels. . ; 

WIRE—Plain and Galvanized—Spring, Rope, Telephone, Telegraph, Strand. 

FENCE—Woven—Right-of-way and Farm-Chain Link, Factory Partitions, Gates, Window Guards, 
Machine Guards. 



























“Listening-in” on the radio has become one of the popular 
pleasures of a large and growing number of people, the 
latest estimates of the number of re- 


Publicity ceiving sets in operation being about 
Possibilities | one million. Broadcasting is being car- 
of Radio ried on by stations located at the large 


cities both in the east and the west. 
Practically the entire country is thus being served. A few 
days ago, a substantial proportion of the “listeners” were 
treated to a talk on railway transportation problems broad- 
casted from WGI, the American Radio and Research Corpora- 
. tion station at Medford Hillside, Mass. This talk, given 
by R. H. Newcomb, executives’ assistant of the Boston & 
Maine, is the first time, to our knowledge, that the railroads 
have utilized this important medium to present to the public 
some of the facts about the railroad problem. The possi- 
bilities of the radiophone seem almost unlimited in this 
respect and this is especially true if the man who speaks 
confines himself to the broad side of the question and is as 
little of a propagandist as possible. Naturally, such talks 
must be non-technical, even more or less popular in nature, 
for all classes of people are reached. In a degree far greater 
than in public speaking, they must be made personal. There 
is something about radio reception that produces a feeling in 
the listener that he alone is being addressed, and thus the 
speaker can get closer to his audience than is possible, per- 
haps, in any other way. The time is opportune for such 
talks and a great amount of good can be done by them. From 
the standpoint of the broadcast stations, we believe that talks 
such as we have outlined here roughly would be welcomed 
by those in charge of the programs. 


In many ways railroad shops never have been and never will 
be operated on a real production manufacturing basis since 
their primary work is the repair of 
equipment. This maintenance or repair 
work, however, involves the use of 
many small parts which are not ob- 
tainable from the manufacturers and 
- which, if standardized and made at one point for use on 
each railroad system, will be required in large numbers. 
During the past few months the Railway Age has strongly 
emphasized the need of central production departments with 
specialized machines for manufacturing these parts in order 
that the time and labor cost per piece may be reduced to a 
minimum. Highly specialized machines have their limita- 
tions, however, and carrying charges will overbalance labor 
savings unless sufficient work can be found to keep the ma- 
chines operating at capacity. For example, thread milling 
machines are particularly adapted to the higher class of 
threading work on worms, screws and nuts, but the average 
railroad shop would hardly have enough work of this charac- 
ter to keep a thread miller busy even a fair proportion of 
the time. The average shop, and the one with which we are 
most interested because it is an average shop, stands in great 
need of modern, wide-range machines which are flexible and 
easily adjusted to different operations. In the majority of 
cases a machine cannot be kept busy continuously on one 
type of work, as is often the case in industrial plants. As 
a result, a few minutes saved on each piece of work is not 
so essential as that a machine of capacity to handle the work 
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shall be available. This is particularly true in engine ter- 
minals where the lack of a machine of the required capacity 
often necessitates sending some locomotive part to the back 
shop for repairs and results in a bad motive power delay. 
There is an actual, if somewhat indeterminate, line between 
the fields of usefulness of specialized as opposed to general 
purpose machines and this line should be always kept in 
mind. It is a disadvantage to both the machine tool manu- 
facturer and the railroad to install a high-priced, specialized 


machine at any point not having sufficient work to keep that 
machine busy. 


That inadequate trackage rather than an insufficient number 

of cars is often the real cause of a car shortage has been 

vs stated so often as to make repetition 
Additional 


monotonous. Yet it would seem that 
Trackage this simple truth is not always given 
Needed as much consideration as it deserves. 


Since November 1, the railroads have 
ordered 42,651 freight cars, or nearly three times as many 
in five months as were ordered in the previous ten. Of course, 
a portion of these car orders must be allocated to renewals 
of wornout or obsolete equipment, but a certain part of the 
new cars are to be considered essentially as additions. While 
there can be no controversy whatever as to the necessity for 
a larger number of cars, a question does arise as to the 
possibility of the railroads securing full return for the cap- 
ital invested in them without a corresponding or even greater 
expenditure for increased trackage, particularly in yards and 
sidings. The fact that the need of adequate terminal facili- 
ties is being recognized by the managements of some of the 
roads is evident by such items as the authorization of an 
$8,000,000 expenditure by the Pennsylvania System in the 
Pittsburgh district The inception of work on the Castleton 
cut-off of the New York Central, as a means of relieving con- 
gestion at Albany, is another project to the same end. 


The railroads are offering more and more inducements in 
the form of excursion rates in the effort to increase their 
passenger traffic. The Central of New 


Tourist Jersey has recently announced a series 
and Excursion of tours from the Wyoming Valley, 
Rates Pennsylvania (the territory adjacent to 


Wilkes-Barre), to Boston. Passengers 
will use the Central’s line to New York whence the re- 
mainder of the journey will be completed by steamer. The 
price of tickets for this excursion includes not only train 
and steamer accommodations, but hotel charges and meals 
as well. This company has conducted these “one-price” 
tours before with considerable success. Other companies, too, 
are offering similarly attractive tours. Manifestly reductions 
in rates which serve to bring into use idle passenger equip- 
ment and to fill up trains which cannot be discontinued, 
indicate good business judgment on the part of passenger 
traffic officers. This is especially true where business is 
attracted which would not move at all under regular rates. 
The railroads have gone a long way toward restoring the 
pre-war tourist and excursion rates, but the Railway Age is 
of the opinion that the subject is worthy of even more study 
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by traffic officers. The railroads as a whole could handle 
20 per cent more passengers than they do now with but 
slight additional expense. Tourist and excursion rates should 
be applied in every possible situation where they are likely 
to yield a profit, without affecting appreciably the volume of 
business moving at regular rates. Further than that, the 
roads should give whatever reduced rates they put into effect 
the widest publicity, not only to attract business but to 
counter the arguments advanced for general rate reductions. 


The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry is now mak- 
ing public the recommendations which it expects to present 
to Congress. An advance statement of 


Commission of the recommendations relative to rail- 


Agricultural road transportation and regulation will 
Inquiry be found on another page of this issue. 
The analysis which the _ statement 


makes and the suggestions which are contained therein show 
that the Joint Commission under the guidance of its chair- 
man, Sydney Anderson, member of the House of Represen- 
tatives from Minnesota, has accomplished a commendable 
task in a commendable manner. Readers of the Railway Age 
will not necessarily agree with all the recommendations 
which are suggested; they will, however, agree with the 
larger part of them. It has been emphasized in these columns 
on numerous occasions that the welfare of the railways of 
this country depends in large measure on the good-will of 
the farmer. It has been a source of regret, however, that the 
gentlemen purporting to represent the agricultural interests 
have too often seemed to be too radical in their thoughts and 
expressions and that in general they have worked on the 
basis apparently that agriculture needs different theories of 
economics from those which apply to transportation or other 
industries. ‘The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
has not done its job this way. It has apparently studied 
transportation sufficiently to secure an adequate understand- 
ing of the subject. Its findings deal with railroad transporta- 
tion as it is and they are not radical and theoretical but 
sensible and practical. All the recommendations wil] not 
receive unqualified approval but they at least are reasonable 
and represent honest differences of opinion. The report will 
have a standing entirely out of comparison with the radical 
effusions too frequently made in the past by many experts 
purporting to have a mandate from the farmers, who, in 
the last analysis, form one of the most important elements in 
this entire question. 


Purchasing for a railroad is not fundamentally different from 
purchasing for individual needs. The same common sense 
principle of ultimate economy should 

Common Sense be applied in both cases. A railroad 
in purchasing agent certainly would not 

Buying Paint buy the cheapest paint that he could 
get for his home, but would insist on 

a product that would give satisfactory service. Too often 
when buying for a railroad, paint is just paint to the pur- 
chasing agent. It is a bulk commodity to be bought from 
the manufacturer who quotes the lowest price per gallon. 
It would be a good thing if the purchasing agent could have 
a talk with the master painter before placing his paint busi- 
ness with the lowest bidder. If he could do this, he would 
learn that the workman has trouble in applying paint that 
is not carefully made. Satisfactory working properties are 
obtained only by painstaking attention in the manufacture 
of paint; this the cheap product does not get and the higher 
labor costs of application offset the slight saving in the 
price of the material. Furthermore, cheap paint is certain 
to lack durability. To obtain a lasting paint film requires 
careful preparation, especially in the use of dryers. Paint 
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made to meet price competition on a quantity basis is not 
given the attention required and good results cannot be 
expected. Railroads that buy cheap paint are simply sign- 
ing a bill for increased expenses in the future. One large 
railroad recently painted a large number of steel coal cars 
with a cheap paint having a mineral] oil base. The paint 
failed in a short time and it became necessary to repaint 
the cars. The old coat adhered to the steel in spots and 
would have destroyed the value of any paint put on over it, 
so that it was necessary to sand blast the entire car before 
applying another coat. Probably this railroad will look 
for quality rather than price hereafter in buying paint, but 
other roads are constantly making the same mistake in buy- 
ing on the basis of price alone. One large system recently 
bought paint at a price of 75 cents a gallon, freight prepaid. 
The freight from the manufacturer’s plant cost 14 cents a 
gallon and barrels for the shipment, 5 cents a gallon, making 
the net price to the manufacturer 56 cents a gallon. At the 
same time a good grade of linseed oil was selling at 90 cents 
a gallon. It would be interesting to know what materials 
were actually used in this paint. The false economy of 
buying cheap paint is so evident it seems strange that rail- 
roads should ever follow such a policy. The trouble is 
that the purchasing department is usually too far removed 
from the user of the paint and does not have an opportunity 
to check the results obtained. The purchasing department 
would not be so proud of the saving of a few cents per 
gallon if it could see how cheap paint increases the costs 
of the department using it. 


There has long been a feeling of more or less dissatisfaction 
with the effectiveness of the service obtained from the freight 
car equipment, to which expression has 

Facts About been given through frequently-recur- 
Car ring proposals for the formation of a 
Service general equipment pool. ‘There has, 
however, never been an adequate basis 

of fact on which to form a sound conclusion as to the effec- 
tiveness of a pool to improve the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, or as to the possibility of bringing about the desired 
improvement by much simpler measures. A notable con- 
tribution to this subject has been made by M. J. Gormley, 
chairman of the Car Service division, in his paper before 
the meeting of the Transportation division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, at Chicago, Apri] 19, an abstract 
of which appears elsewhere in this issue. As the result 
of a study over a period of three years, Mr. Gormley points 
out two factors which have been found to influence empty 
car mileage materially, both of which are inherent in traffic 
conditions beyond the control of the railroads and neither 
of which has ever been given sufficient consideration in 
discussions of this subject. These are the disproportionate 
decrease in the volume of traffic moving in the light direc- 
tion during periods of light traffic and the effect of the 
light-loading of equipment in times of business depression, 
both of which inevitably increase the proportion of empty 
car mileage necessary to effect an equipment balance. An- 
other fact brought out by Mr. Gormley, indicating that the 
volume of unnecessary empty car mileage has frequently 
been exaggerated, was developed by a check of over 20,000 
cars moving in the direction of heavy traffic from which it 
was found that only 1.4 per cent of the cars were empty. 
The Railway Age does not assume that these facts prove 
the case for the present system of car service rules based on 
individual ownership. They do, however, emphasize the 
need for a detailed study of car movement on every division 
of every railroad to determine all of the causes for empty 
car movement and their relative importance. Only with 
such facts available will it be possible to settle the question 
of car service in such a manner that it is likely to stay 
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settled for any length of time. Without such a basis of 
fact, the railroads will continue to be placed on the defen- 
sive by constantly recurring proposals for car pooling in 
one form or another. What is worse, they will continue to 
be convicted of negligence in the management of their own 
business by public opinion because their failure to meet 
the question squarely, either by adopting the pool or by 
convincingly proving it to be a fallacy in terms which the 
public can understand. 


Former Railroad Guaranty 
Payments Delayed Till 1923 


ANY PEOPLE are confused into believing the statements 
so frequently made by critics of the Transportation 
Act that it constitutes a guaranty to the railroads. This 
is largely because they read so frequently in the news- 
papers about the delayed payments being made from time to 
time by the Treasury Department on account of the compen- 
sation which the government guaranteed the roads for the 
26 months of the federal controi period, which was also con- 
tinued by the Transportation Act for the six months imme- 
diately following the termination of federal control to allow 
the Interstate Commerce Commission time to adjust railroad 
rates to meet the scale of expenditures established while the 
government was operating the roads. 

This guaranty expired on August 31, 1920, yet the recent 
estimate made by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon to the 
Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee of the prospective receipts and expenditures of 
the federal government predicts that $200,000,000 will still 
remain to be paid to the railroads on account of the old 
guaranties during the fiscal year ending on June 30, 1923, 
because many of the payments to railroads which it had pre- 
viously been estimated would be made in 1922 had been 
postponed. During the period of federal control the govern- 
ment guaranteed the railroads a rental of approximately 
$900,000,000 a year, but this amount has not all been paid. 
A considerable part was withheld pending final settlements 
with the various companies of their accounts with the gov- 
ernment, including the capital expenditures of the Railroad 
Administration charged against the roads. 

The Railroad Administration is announcing settlements 
with various companies almost every week but the Secretary 
of the Treasury estimates that $100,000,000 will remain to 
be paid by the Railroad Administration during the fiscal 
year 1923 as well as $100,000,000 on account of the six- 
months guaranty on which the railroads are still figuring 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘The commission 
in its annual report estimated the amount of the six-months 
guaranty at about $536,000,000, of which $430,520,307 had 
then been paid, leaving an estimated amount still payable 
to the carriers of about $105,500,000. Very little of this 
has been paid since the date of the annual report and the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury apparently is not 
optimistic as to the prospect for the conclusion of the com- 
plicated process which the commission must go through in 
certifying the exact amounts due. 

When the budget was submitted to Congress in December 
it was estimated that the Treasury would have to provide 
$337,000,000 for payments to railroads during the present 
fiscal year, but partly because of the unexpected delay in 
reaching settlements, and partly because the Railroad Ad- 
ministration had derived $230,000,000 in cash by selling 
the notes with which the railroads had paid for the cars and 
locomotives ordered by Director General McAdoo, Mr. Mel- 
lon’s statement of April 14 shows a credit of about $56,000,- 
000 on railroad account instead of an estimated expenditure 
of $337,000,000. 
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This would indicate that we are likely to hear a great 
deal more for another year or so about a guaranty to the 
railroads, although the only guaranty expired over a year and 
a half ago. Of course, most people who talk about a guar- 
anty to the railroads do not refer to this real guaranty, some 
of which is still to be paid; they refer to the provision in the 
Transportation Act which directed the commission to try to so 
adjust rates as to allow them a 6 per cent return. This pro- 
vision also expired on February 29, 1922, after having pro- 
duced for the roads as a whole about 3 per cent, but we hear 
occasionally of some one who thinks that the delayed pay- 
ments that are still being made on the old account represent 
payments from the Treasury to make good the so-called 
“guaranty” of 6 per cent. ‘The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is to fix a percentage from time to time to represent 
a fair return to the railroads but of course this will entail 
no expense if the rates fail to produce the desired revenue. 

There was also a loan fund of $300,000,000, most of which 
has been loaned to railroads at 6 per cent. Of this $74,003,- 
570 had been repaid by March 31 and under the law no 
more loans may be made from it except on such applications 
as were filed before February 29. 


Progress in Automatic Train Control 


HIS COUNTRY now appears to be committed to “auto- 

matic train control.” The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
has used automatic stops extensively for eight years and 
evidently feels satisfied with the results. ‘The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific has used them two years and has decided to 
equip a whole division of the road. The New York Central 
is making elaborate experiments and evidently intends to 
make others. The Pennsylvania proposes to equip 50 miles 
of road, single track, to test an elaborate apparatus. The 
Erie is to enlarge its experimental operations on the Northern 
New Jersey line, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
is going to try George P. Finnigan’s apparatus on a main 
line. The Chesapeake & Ohio has begun an extensive ex- 
periment from which it is not likely to back out. 

So many important enterprises, not to mention the various 
smaller ones, indicate a widespread disposition to try out, 
with all necessary thoroughness, this method of abating the 
collision disgrace. ‘The general use of cab signals as a 
simpler and much cheaper means of forestalling disasters 
due to enginemen’s mental lapses finds scarcely a friend in 
all America. It is a system which has proved so satisfactory 
in France, after 40 years’ experience, that it is being ex- 
tended, under governmental approval; but Americans seem 
determined to have the most refined perfection, or nothing. 
The idea is not merely to make the engineman more careful, 
but to make the train safe without any engineman at all. 

The Boston & Albany is trying a roadside audible signal, 
which, doubtless, is cheaper and simpler than cab signals, ~ 
and theoretically is about on an equality, as regards safety; 
but the officers of the Boston & Albany, with a very few 
others who look favorably on the audible signal principle, 
are still in a very smal! minority. 

The present activity is due almost wholly to the prodding 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; and the action 
of that body is interpreted as a mandate of public senti- 
ment. But the activities of the Commission thus far leave 
much to be desired. The proposal that 49 experiments shall 
be made, at a cost of scores of millions of dollars, in a field 
where the wisest heads among both the progressives and the 
conservatives still find serious reasons for caution and still 
find their problems numerous and perplexing, cannot be 
classed as other than a very crude method of approach to 
a problem which calls for the best engineering talent. 

With the leading parties disposed to evade or defer the 
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main issue—the financial issue—the question how to ac- 
complish broad and friendly progress is still before us. The 
railroads cannot spend money until they get it, except as it 
is clear that borrowed money has a prospect of earning 
enough to pay for its use. The government tries to promise 
the railroads that they shall earn enough to bear new and 
unusual expenses; but after two years it is still unable to 
carry out its good intentions, on the basis of the present scale 
of expenditures—let alone additional refinements. ‘The gov- 
ernment cannot afford to build a railroad for experiments 
alone; nor can anybody, for the only satisfactory experiment 
must include a heavy regular traffic and scores of engine- 
men. The hearty co-operation of a strong railroad organiza- 
tion is essential. 

To meet the needs of the whole country and to satisfac- 
torily settle the problem of uniformity, any plan must in- 
clude, as a vital element, a board of supervising engineers 
of undoubted ability and independence. An ideal experi- 
ment would have to begin with the selection of such a board 
—say of three or five members—and its complete detach- 
ment from all railroad and commercial interests. And those 
three or five men would have to have the hearty co-operation 
of at least one strong railroad. In view of the financial and 
governmental—and other—obstacles to such a course, there 
will undoubtedly be practical men who will reject this sug- 
gestion as mere idealism; but what could be more absurd 
thn the grandiose idealism of spreading a costly experiment 
over 10,000 miles of track and 5,000 locomotives, under 49 
different and variously qualified experimenters and bosses, 
with no effective co-ordination of ideas and no financial reg- 
ulation at all? 

There would seem to be no way of avoiding a huge waste 
except by a pooling of interests; but- nothing has yet been 
done toward broad and rational consultation, or toward 
discussion of means and methods of co-operation. The two 
important obstacles to wise and economical progress, the 
large initial cost of train control apparatus and the need 
of uniformity throughout the lines of connecting railroads, 
involve problems which can be reasonably solved only by co- 
operative study and approach; they are beyond the control of 
the individual railroad. 


Coal Strike Situation 
Needs Some Publicity 


T IS TO BE PRESUMED that the coal strike is still on. We 
are reading but very little news about the affair in, the 
daily papers—so little that it is not possible to feel ab- 
solutely certain that the difficulties may not have been peace- 
fully settled, and not much said about it. 

A situation of this sort is rather unusual for this year 1922 
and it is particularly unusual to anyone familiar with the 
manner in which railway officers and the representatives 
of labor utilize every possible means to tell their respective 
stories to the world on every occasion when opportunity seems 
to permit. In the difficulty between the coal operators and 
the miners the opposite has been true. There was a great 
deal said in the daily papers prior to April 1 about the 
threatened strike. For a few days following April 1 the 
strike was front page news but since that time it has been 
relegated to the fourth or fifth page and information about 
it will be found in short items usually of relatively small 
importance. As a result the public is not interested in the 
strike. At the rate things are going it will continue to be 
disinterested until cold weather comes and finds the house- 
hold coal bins empty, or until a fuel shortage results in a 
cessation of public utility operations, or in some other de- 
velopment equally serious in character. It may be regarded 
as settled beyond argument, however, that the public should 
be interested in a matter as vital as its fuel supply. 
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Neither the operators nor the miners are telling their case 
to the public. This may mean many things but to us it 
means only one of two things—either (a) that the parties 
involved in the dispute have no case, or (b) that they have 
failed utterly to realize the value of telling their case to 
the public. 

It is possible that this assertion will be met with denial 
and statement to the contrary by both the operators and the 
miners. It is true that some small amount of publicity has 
been given out but it is nething at all as compared with 
what presumably can be said by either side. The public 
has a very inadequate idea as to the points at issue in the 
strike. It may be presumed, we believe, that in the present 
state of thought in the country it would incline to be more 
favorable to the operators than to the unions. ‘This feeling 
will not continue, however, unless the operators make some 
effort to meet the public half-way and take some steps to 
show that they deserve the public’s good will. ‘They should 
realize that there is a real necessity for taking the public 
into their confidence and of telling the public the facts as 
to the situation. 

The coal consumers and the public in this United States 
have votes. ‘The administration and Congress at Washington 
have a means of sounding and acting on public opinion. 
If the strike is continued too long and the operators show an 
offish attitude, the decision on the part of the public is too 
likely to be sudden and severe and there are too many 
chances that the ultimate result will be government regula- 
tion, or, at any rate, something somewhat distasteful to the 
coal industry. 

The Railway Age has two reasons for commenting upon 
the situation. One is its general interest in the subject of 
publicity and the creating of good will through public rela- 
tions work in the railway field. We believe the coal opera- 
tors can learn a great deal from a study of what the rail- 
roads would do in similar circumstances. ‘The other reason 
is our interest in the railroads. 

It will be impossible to determine adequately the effect 
of the coal strike on railway revenues and expenses for at 
least another month or more, because the April reports will 
not be made public until that time. That the effect on the 
railway net will be severe there can be no question. ‘This 
is unfortunate because earnings have only recently begun 
to show any relationship whatever to the standards required 
by the Transportation Act and the uncertainty of the situa- 
tion is aggravated by our lack of knowledge as to what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may do in the matter of 
decreasing freight rates. 

Bituminous coal constitutes about 30 per cent. of the total 
tonnage of the railroads of this country, and anthracite an 
additional 6 per cent. In the week ending April 8, the 
coal loaded totaled 69,456 cars; in the week ending April 
15, but 62,851 cars, or less than one-half as much as in 
the same weeks of last vear. ‘The bituminous loading, as 
compared with last year, has been reduced over 40 per cent.; 
the anthracite practically eliminated. Some roads, such as 
those in the Pocahontas district, are loading more coal than 
ever, due to their serving non-union mines. Other important 
coal carriers, both bituminous and anthracite, are loading no 
coal at all. It would take a true optimist to be unable to 
look upon this situation without apprehension. He might 
find some ground for optimism, of course, in the fact that 
there are large stocks of coal stored for locomotive fuel sup- 
ply. 

All this means that railway men should be taking a lead- 
ing interest in the coal strike situation. To our way of 
thinking, however, the operators should formulate a case. 
If they have one now they should make it public and en- 
deavor to “‘sell” it to the people of the country. Their present 
idea of sitting tight and waiting for the unexpected to happen 
will result in no good to their own industry or to any other 
industry with which they deal. 

















April 29, 1922 
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| The RAtway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


The Cost of Treating Ties Should 
Not Be Charged to Maintenance 


Houston, Tex. 
lo THE EpIror: 

In your issue of February 18, page 416, you published 
an abstract of a paper presented before the annual convention 
of the American Wood Preservers Association by Earl Stim- 
son, chief engineer maintenance, Baltimore & Ohio, advo- 
cating the charging of the cost of treating tics to maintenance 
accounts. I desire to take issue with Mr. Stimson in this 
conclusion. 

The railway maintenance engineer can no longer limit his 
horizon in considering the repairs and renewals necessary 
for the property in his charge, but must include in his con- 
sideration the viewpoints of the financier, the executive and 
the accountant. This requirement has been growing more 
imperative during the past 10 or 15 years—a period of rap- 
idly increasing railway regulation by governmental bodies, 
which has been brought to a fitting climax by the passage 
of the Transportation Act of 1920. Railroads cannot be 
constructed or operated as institutions for the public benefit 
only. They must earn a fair return upon their value if they 
are to be expected to continue in existence and keep abreast 
of the development and progress of the territory they serve. 

The primary need of a railroad is to earn money for oper- 
ating expenses, fixed charges, improvements and, in order 
that it may prosper and fulfil its obligations to the inves- 
tors in its securities, sufficient to pay a reasonable rate of 
return on those securities. The lack of sufficient earnings 
for all of these requirements is first felt by the maintenance 
departments and falls heaviest upon the maintenance engi- 
neer. Still, some of those most vitally interested continue 
to advocate the charging into operating expenses of amounts 
representing improvements to their property and go so far as 
to argue in favor of the most glaring inconsistency in the 
present accounting rules—that requiring the charging of the 
cost of treating ties to maintenance. 

It is true that the Classification of Investment in Road 
and Equipment, Issue of 1914, as prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, does not permit a charge to 
investment covering the cost of treating a tie used to replace 
an untreated tie, although it and the Classification of Oper- 
ating Revenue and Operating Expenses, Issue of 1914, are 
both noticeably lacking as to specific instructions on this 
point. Betterments are defined in the Classification as im- 
provements of existing facilities through the substitution of 
steel-tired wheels for cast wheels under equipment, the ap- 
plication of heavier rail in tracks, and the strengthening of 
bridges by the substitution of heavier members. We are led 
to infer that the excess cost of metal ties applied in the place 
of wooden ties over the current price of the wooden ties re- 
moved is the only betterment that can be obtained in a tie 
system. Are we to believe that a treated tie is no better than 
an untreated tie? If this could be a fact, then why do we 
use them? 

The real facts have proven treated ties superior in over- 
coming decay to untreated ties. ‘Their use results in econo- 
mies of operation equally as important and probably even 
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greater than the economies secured from the application ot 
heavier rails, ballasting of tracks, reductions of grades, or 
the development of terminal facilities. Improvements of the 
nature just mentioned are made with the intent of reducing 
operating expenses. The treatment of ties ordinarily will 
double their life and in this way will also reduce operating 
expenses. Can it be possible that this is not an improve- 
ment, or a betterment of the property under a proper defini- 
tion of the word? 

The carriers have, during the past eight years, been under- 
going a valuation by the Valuation Bureau of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This bureau has not valued the 
untreated tie as highly as the treated tie because it recog- 
nizes the difference in worth. Very strenuous objections 
would have come from the carriers if the bureau had done 
otherwise. Now, the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
attempting to perpetuate this valuation by its Valuation 
Order No. 3, Second Revised Issue. But, under this order, 
a carrier which may have used one million treated ties in 
renewals replacing untreated since its valuation date, at an 
increased cost over the cost to replace in kind varying from 
25 to probably as high as 75 cents per tie, and conservatively 
averaging 50 cents per tie, or $500,000 total increased cost, 
cannot capitalize this half-million dollar improvement but 
must charge the value of the improvement into its operating 
accounts. Will such handling perpetuate the valuation work 
now almost complete? Is it not unfair when this carrier is 
deprived of its increased value, to give another carrier, con- 
structed new in the past two or three years with, say one 
million treated ties in track, the privilege of capitalizing the 
full cost of those ties and earning a higher net operating in- 
come based on this higher capitalization ? 

Under the Transportation Act of 1920 the commission has 
placed a value upon the carriers by groups and fixed rates 
designed to earn a fair return upon such value in the aggre- 
vate. ‘Two years have passed and at no time have the rates 
been sufficient to allow even a fair sized minority of the 
carriers to earn this promised return upon their value. But, 
assuming that conditions had been normal during this period, 
and that the carriers as a whole had earned the maximum 
allowable return, then this return would have been short by 
the amount they should have earned on the increased value 
of their tie systems resulting from the betterment growing out 
of the practice of using treated ties in larger numbers each 
vear. And likewise the operating expenses would have been 
und actually were greater than they properly should have 
been, to the extent that they included the increased values 
of the improved tie systems. 

Should not the commission amend the present accounting 
rules as affecting treated ties? By so doing, it would not 
only allow the carriers to earn a larger net operating income, 
but would materially decrease the operating expenses of the 
carrier, which decrease would finally reflect itself in lowered 
rates. It has been suggested that it would not be practical to 
keep accurate account of treated ties. This can be done very 
simply by the use of a marker so that treated and untreated 
ties can be identified and classified when retired. 

It is quite true that there are varying kinds of treatment, 
hoth as to cost and effectiveness. But this cannot be used 
as an argument against charging the increased cost due to 
treatment to capital account. The cost of the same kind and 
size of untreated ties varies in different portions of the 
country. The Valuation Bureau did not argue that a flat 
price should be used for each size and kind of tie regardless 
of the local conditions entering into its cos* Neither can the 
increasing ratio of the cost of the timber to the cost of treat- 
ment have any bearing upon the principle involved. The 
treated tie will always cost more than the untreated, and the 
excess cost due to treatment will always be an appreciable 
amount. 

The more general treatment of hardwood, as well as soft- 
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wood ties, is being strongly advocated, and it will not be 
many years until practically all ties will have to be treated 
as an economic necessity. It has been the urge of this ne- 
cessity which has caused carriers in the past to attempt, 
through treatment, to increase the tie life by from 75 to 100 
percent., regardless of how the cost was accounted for. But, 
can they be expected to continue this practice with the ac- 
counting classification throwing the expense into operating 
accounts and the Transportation Act limiting their income? 
Railroad earnings are now low and have been for so long 
a time that the carriers have almost forgotten the meaning 
of prosperity, although the rates are now generally higher 
than at any time prior to 1920 or than they probably ever 
will be in the future. What better method of providing for 
the increased expense due to treatment of ties can be found 
than by capitalizing this increased cost? 

‘Lhe writer is an unqualified advocate of the use of treated 
ties and would regret being interpreted otherwise. But it is 
not merely desirable but very essential to the continued use 
of treated ties in annually increasing quantities, that the ex- 
cess cost be properly accounted for as a betterment and that 
inconsistencies in the Classification of Investment in Road 
and Equipment be removed. The maintenance engineer can- 
not keep every dollar of the carrier’s earnings for mainte- 
nance uses only, but must share them with other interests 
who, by virtue of their investment, have a right to a share. 
He must plan his expenditures in such a way as to make 
the earning of each succeeding dollar just a little bit easier 
than the one before, and in so doing he will not be paying 
tribute to capitalization but will merely be fulfilling his 
trust. 


, F. S. ScHwINn, 
Chief Engineer, International & Great Northern 


Fatal, If Not Corrected 


On tHE Line. 
To THE Eprror: 

A patient complaining to a doctor usually describes his 
illness by the effect it has upon his’ feelings, but the doctor 
looks beyond the effect and endeavors to locate the cause. 
When the disease is complicated it is quite probable that 
there is more than one cause. An instance recently brought 
to our attention which indicates one phase of the unhealthy 
‘condition of the transportation business is clearly shown in 
the experience of one old freight conductor who runs a way 
freight or “peddler.” On every trip over the road he finds 
that shipments for points at the distant end of the line are 
nearest the door, while those for the nearer stations are 
often buried under masses of other material that must be 
moved before the delivery can be made. The cost of a train 
crew waiting while this sorting process is going on is high. 
It takes much longer to get a train over the road than it 
should. This same train crew works six days a week, but 
with the overtime the pay they receive is equivalent to much 
more. 

Now here is a sick condition if there ever was one. The 
cause is likewise very evident. If a way freight must lay at 
a station 45 minutes instead of 10 minutes, while the crew 
overhauls everything in a car to uncover a certain shipment, 
it is evident that the cause is unsystematic loading. This 
can be remedied and ought to be with all possible dispatch. 
Not only is this particular condition exceedingly expensive, 
but it has a deadening effect upon the men who unload the 
car. Who can blame them if they think “nobody cares how 
they put this stuff in the cars—we should worry?” But 
they don’t worry so long as they get well paid for their time. 

Is it not high time some one else should worry, for such 
conditions as these are sapping the finances of the roads. 
TRAVELER. 
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Is This the Future Locomotive ? 


WasHINGToN, D. C. 
To THE Eprror: 

The steam locomotive has been coming in for some pretty 
severe censure lately, part of it justified and part of it cer- 
tainly unjustified. Considering the problem with no interest 
to serve or hamper me, I believe that the locomotive, when 
actually at work, performs that work with surprising economy 
but that the reasonable grounds for criticism are: (a) the 
first cost is too high; (b) the cost of maintenance is high 
and depreciation rapid; (c) the machine as a whole is 
vulnerable at so many points that it is out of service too 
much of the time. 

There are three reasons for these points of objection. 
(1) The locomotive combines in a single unit, three some- 
what distinct functions. It is a steam generating plant, it 
converts steam into reciprocating motion, and it must trans- 
mit that reciprocating motion to the rotation of the driving 
wheels. (2) The difficulty in solving this problem has in- 
creased steadily as the demand for power has increased and 
the limitations of width and height and even of length have 
been reached. (3) While many important economies have 
been added from time to time, they usually necessitate new 
parts requiring skillful attention and adding to the vulner- 
ability of the locomotive, not to mention its high first cost 
and cost of maintenance. 

Many of the writers on the subject seem to think that 
the limit of the locomotive has already been reached, and 
some declare that we must turn to electric traction with 
central power house installation. The great advantages 
of electric traction are so manifest on main lines of heavy 
traffic as to be very alluring, but it must necessarily come 
slowly on account of the difficulties of financing. Further- 
more, it is apparently not economically applicable to more 
than, say, three-fourths of the present railway mileage. Un- 
der all the circumstances is it not highly probable that there 
is an intermediate stage between the present steam locomotive 
and the ultimate central power installation with electric 
motors? May not that intermediate stage be the electric 
locomotive driven with its own power generator? 

The deveiopment of the steam turbine and the electric 
drive in marine practice has demonstrated the great ad- 
vantage arising from electric transmission of power and we 
may well foresee the introduction upon the platform of a 
car not excessive in length, of a tender for coal and water, 
a boiler of such design that it will be far less expensive in 
first cost and in maintenance than the present type of boiler 
and at the same time be more efficient, and a turbine-driven 
generator delivering its power to motors on the axles of, 
say, two eight-wheel trucks. On such a car platform, say 
75 to 80 ft. in length, the separate units of the installation . 
would stand in much the relation that they do in the ordinary 
power house of a factory, though naturally more compactly 
placed. The design of the boiler would follow the experience 
of the best stationary and marine practice, not confined to 
the limitations of the present locomotive frame and wheel 
arrangement. Many of the objections on account of first 
cost and high maintenance expense of present day firebox 
design would be eliminated. The turbine-generator needs 
no endorsement or explanation because in itself it is a unit 
thoroughly tried out and well understood. Lastly, the trans- 
mission of the electric power to the driving wheels becomes 
simply a question of a flexible cable connection. 

Such a locomotive should be able to render fairly contin- 
uous service, making, say, 800 miles daily in passenger 
service and 400 to 500 miles in freight service. And why 
not? In stationary and marine practice, boilers and gen- 
erators such as we propose to use are frequently in con- 
tinuous service. 

FREDERIC A. DELANO. 















Electric Freight Locomotives for Chile’ 


Speed on Heaviest Grade Will Be Doubled and Train 
Weights Will Be Increased 


ORK on the 15 electric road freight locomotives for 
Wy the Chilean State Railways is nearing completion. 

The cabs for the first eight of the road freight loco- 
motives have been delivered by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works to the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Ccm- 
pany for the installation of the equipment. There will also 
be seven switching locomotives. 

The road locomotive has a cab of the box type, carried 
on two articulated trucks, each having three driving axles 
with direct geared motors. The estimated weight is 226,000 
Ib. It will operate at 3,000 volts direct current. 

This locomotive has a rating of 1,680 hp. at 3,000 volts 
and will be able to develop a maximum of 3,200 hp. for 
short periods. With natural ventilation the locomotive will 
deliver for one hour a tractive effort of 27,950 lb. at a speed 
of 22.6 miles an hour at 3,000 volts. The continuous ca- 
pacity of the locomotive with forced ventilation is 20,880 lb. 


tons. They are operated with a single steam locomotive, 
except on the heavy 12-mile grade southbound, and on a 
northbound grade of 6.8 miles. On these two sections a 
steam helper is now used to maintain speeds of from 10 to 
14 miles an hour. 

One electric locomotive will haul a trailing load of 770 
short tons in either direction between Valparaiso and San- 
tiago without assistance except on the Tabon grade. On 
level tangent track the speed with such a load will be 35 
miles an hour. The average running speed on the Tabon 
grade will be approximately 24 miles an hour. The time 
saved by the elimination of delay to take fuel and water 
and by the higher running speed will shorten the time of a 
trip from four to five hours in each direction. 

These locomotives are equipped with Continental spring 
buffers and M.C.B. couplers, arranged to take attachments 
for chain couplers temporarily. The two six-wheel trucks 
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Side Elevation of Road Freight Locomotive 


tractive effort at 24.8 miles an hour. The maximum speed 
is 40 miles an hour. 

The general dimensions and estimated weights of the 
locomotive are as follows: 








TABLE I. 
DIMENSIONS AND WeIGHTS OF RoAp FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES 
TPAC GOP oa.cic ein cinicicce.c oo vwie'o e600 cieieis oie be @ieie wise eens esos 5 ft. 6 in, 
EUs GOR RNIUOER | 66650 i6ei5:cis 05-4400 5.0 e 9 tear weld heneeieeee 49 ft. 10 in. 
Length over cab ft. Q in, 
Total Wheelhase . O in, 
Rigid wheelbase - 9 in, 
Height, top ci rail to cald ro0f 2... cccccccccrsccescccccesees 12 th. 7 em 
Rieter, (00s GE GRIT WO CIETORIOEY. 6.c.cic dice cin ease eames onrswiees 13 ft. 10 in. 
ge ER er rr ee ner 10 ft. O in, 
RN NN cera canco rn o:x avira ase 0 cieidoelgit ei ninG Sela aaare 41 in. 
TE A Os oe car rca hone pialeleqoaline ata eae Rae eee a aiteis 42 in. 
Weight of complete locomotive .....ccccccccccecccccccccecs 226,000 Ib. 
Weight of mechanical parts ......... 140,000 Ib. 
Weight of electrical equipment 86,000 Ib. 
WOE SEP GIUNE DNIE Ginn c ciensicdwamwaee sleeeicie Gimon'ee einer 37,670 Ib. 


The road locomotives will operate over the 116-mile route 
between Santiago and Valparaiso and the 28-mile branch 
between Las Vegas and Los Andes. The heaviest grade is 
225 per cent for 12 miles from Llai Llai to La Cumbre. 
This is knawn as the Tabon grade. The maximum curvature 
is 11 degrees. There are six tunnels in the electrified zone. 

The present main line freight trains average 550 short 





_ *The Chilean electrification problem was outlined in the January 21, 1922, 
issue of the Railway Age, page 216, and the passenger locomotives were de- 
scribed in the issue of March 4, 1922, page 527. 
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are connected at the inner ends by a mallet hinge. The 
bar-type cast steel side frames are located outside of the 
wheels and are connected by cast steel bumpers and cross- 
ties. The semi-elliptic driving springs over the journal boxes 
on each side are connected to one another by equalizer beams. 
The ends of each set of three driving springs connected thus 
are attached to the side frames through coil springs. 

The 38-foot box-type cab, including an engineman’s com- 
partment in each end and a central equipment compartment, 
is carried on center pins located approximately over the 
midpoint of each rigid wheelbase. One center pin is re- 
strained both longitudinally and laterally and the other in 
the lateral direction only, which permits free longitudinal 
movement of the cab relative to one truck. 

The locomotives are equipped with Westinghouse air 
brakes, which are standard for the Chilean Railways. The 
air brake is interlocked with the regenerative brake so that 
the latter may be supplemented by service application of the 
train brakes, if desired, without applying the air brake to 
the locomotive drivers. 

Current is collected by spring-raised, air-lowered panta- 
graphs, controlled by compressed air and arranged to be 
mechanically locked in the lowered position. Individual 
switches mounted in banks establish the main circuit con- 
nections. Each switch is a complete unit in itself and may 
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be removed without disturbing adjacent switches. Com- 
pressed air controlled by electro-magnetic valves is used to 
operate the switches. For certain circuits where no current 
is broken and for low voltages, cam switches are used. These 
also operate by compressed air controlled by electro-magnetic 
valves. The cam group comprises a number of switches 
mounted on a single shaft, connected through a rack and 
pinion to a double-acting air piston. 

Each axle of the locomotive is driven by a motor, wound 
for 1,500 volts and insulated to operate two in series on 
3,000 volts. The nominal rating of this motor on short field 
is 280 hp. at 155 amperes and 1,500 volts. Field control is 
secured by the use of two separate field windings on the 
main poles. The motors are geared directly to the axles 
with a ratio of 3.94 to 1. The gear used is of the flexible 
type. 

A motor-generator set provides low voltage power to com- 
pressors, blowers, control equipment and lights. This set has 
a single frame and two armatures carried by a common shaft. 
The 3,000-volt motor is a bi-polar double-commutator ma- 
chine. The continuous rating of the generator is 35 kw. at 
92 volts. 
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The following table gives the general dimensions ind 


estimated weights of the locomotive: 
TABLE II. 


DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS OF SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES 


CUNY ihrer. 2 ue doh tas Gch asc earn ee a Shiite waa ews 
NN TONS NOI oo dcy oe 9.7 « & aroané. nce hae a eee dee a 


5 ft. 6 
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BRU WET GEUNENE BOR... a oc. i wncicdedooncccecicscees o« Bt BO im. 
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weal 40 ft 
Length over hcods 27 it. 
Total wheelbase or 
Rigid wheelbase 5 ee guhakbn ta eet wk am 8 ft. 
Height, top of rail te cab roof 3 
Width over cab sheets 10 ft. © m. 
EN NN an co cia eibiatn creda ce eieabndbdie eb dlmioe bene 3676 in 
I I 1555.0 Sra ha aig, ve aveunin es oie ee es Oacai4 - 42 in. 
Weight of complete locomotive 136,000 Ib 
Weight ot mechanical parts ....... 86,000 Ib. 
Weight of electrical equipment 50,000 Ib. 
Weight per driving axle 34,000 Ib. 





12 ft. 


The trucks are of the rigid bolster equalized type with 
rolled steel frames located outside of the wheels. A center 
pin is located at approximately mid-length of each rigid 
wheelbase. The central cab has an engineman’s stand in 
each end and control apparatus centrally located and suit- 
ably protected. Buffers, couplers and air brake equipment 
are duplicates of those on the road locomotive. The control 
equipment also comprises apparatus similar to that already 
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Side Elevation of Electric Switching Locomotive 


A master controller is located in each engineman’s com- 
partment to provide double-end operation, the same master 
controller being used for both motoring and regenerative 


braking. ‘This controller provides 50 control notches in 
acceleration. 


For regenerative braking, the main motor armatures are 
arranged for the same combinations as when motoring and 
the motor fields are separately excited by the motor-generator 
set. The range of speed in regenerative braking will be from 
8 to 30 miles per hour. 


Switching Locomotives 


The switching locomotives will be the last ones built. The 
cab is of the steeple type and is carried on two swivel trucks. 
Two motors are mounted on each truck driving direct through 
helical gears. The estimated weight is 136,000 lb. The 
control is arranged for double-end operation. 

The nominal rating of this locomotive is 560 hp. With 
3,000 volts, and natural ventilation, the tractive effort for 
one hour is 19,600 Ib. at a speed of 10.6 miles per hour and 
the continuous capacity is 11,400 lb. at 12.7 miles per hour. 
With 25 per cent nominal adhesion the starting tractive ef- 
fort is 34,000 lb. The maximum speed is 35 miles an hour. 
For short periods the equipment is capable of developing 
1,000 hp. In view of an expected increase in traffic these 
locomotives have been designed to handle trains of 1,200 
short tons in yards with level tracks. 


described for the road locomotives and the pantagraph is of 
the same type. 

The four motors are of the series type wound for 1,500 
volts and insulated for operation two in series at 3,000 volts. 
Each motor has a one-hour rating of 140 hp. at 75 amperes 
and 1,500 volts. 

The motor-generator set, to supply power for the com- 
pressor motor, lights and control circuits, has a two-part 
frame, each part containing two bearings in which runs a 
common shaft carrying two armatures, one a 1,500-volt motor 
(insulated for 3,000 volts) and the other a low voltage 
generator. With 3,000 volts applied to the motor, the 
generator will deliver 22.5 kilowatts at 92 volts. 

The main control resistance, connected ahead of all motors, 
is designed with ample capacity for frequent, heavy accelera- 
tions and for a reasonable amount of emergency operation 
with one pair of motors cut out. The number of accelerating 
steps assures moderate changes in tractive effort in starting, 
which in turn tends to minimum wear and tear on the loco- 
motive and rolling stock. 


WHueat SHIPMENTs from the port of Vancouver, B. C., in 
March exceeded all previous records, a total of 11,850 tons hav- 
ing been shipped during the month to Great Britain, and 22,850 
tors to China and Japan. The total quantity of wheat shipped 
through Vancouver during the winter season, November to March, 
1921-1922, is in excess of 5,000,000 bushels. 











Car Service Rules Improve Use of Equipment’ 






An Analysis of Empty Car Movement Shows Several 
Prevalent Impressions to Be Erroneous 


By M. J. Gormley 


Chairman, Car Service Division, American Railway Association 


HE FOLLOWING CONCLUSIONS regarding the practical 
working out of the car service rules and the movement 
of equipment generally are based upon a study of the 

records we have compiled, supplemented by reports from 12 
railroads on which 43 per cent of the traffic of the country 
was handled from January 1, 1919, to December 31, 1921. 
The more important aspects of this problem are: (1) Empty 
car mileage and its causes. (2) Car service rules in actual 
practice. (3) The importance of supervision of car move- 
ment. 

The figures obtained from the 12 roads referred to show 
that the loaded car mileage east and north exceeded the loaded 
car mileage west and south from January 1, 1919, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, from a minimum of 64,432,000 to a maximum 
of 152,698,000 miles per month. It is estimated that three- 
fifths of the population of this country reside east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
This explains the unbalanced traffic of the country. Even 
under normal conditions there is this greatly unbalanced 
traffic and it is accentuated in times of business depression 
and is due in a large measure to the greater fluctuations in 
the various classes of traffic. 

As an example of what is meant by fluctuations in traffic 
we call your attention to the comparison between August, 
1919, a period of low empty mileage and heavy traffic, and 
January, 1921, a period of very high empty mileage and 
greatly decreased traffic. In August, 1919, 5 per cent of the 
loading was live stock, 20 per cent coal and coke, 6 per cent 
forest products, 4 per cent ore, and 60 per cent merchandise 
and miscellaneous. In January, 1921, 7 per cent of the 
traffic was live stock, 2 per cent greater than it was in 
August, 1919; 26 per cent was coal and coke, 6 per cent 
greater than in August, 1919; 4 per cent was forest products, 
2 per cent less than in August, 1919; 2 per cent was ore, a 
decrease of 2 per cent as compared with August, 1919; and 
54 per cent was merchandise and miscellaneous, a decrease 
of 6 per cent as compared with August, 1919. This shows 
that the commodities moving largely in one direction in- 
creased while the traffic generally decreased, thereby creating 
a very unavoidable empty car mileage. 

An important factor increasing empty car mileage in 
times of business depression is the light loading of equip- 
ment. We are now making an analysis of 1921 loading 
figures. ‘The principal products of agriculture alone show 
a net total of nearly 130,000 cars used unnecessarily in 1921 
on the assumption that the same average loading per car 
might have been attained as in 1920. These were long haul 
commodities and moved largely to the east and north in the 
direction of prevailing traffic, thereby adding just that many 
more cars to be handled back empty into the producing ter- 
ritories. These few commodities alone undoubtedly added 
from 40 to 70 million empty car miles to the -year’s total. 

Obviously, there is no possible way to avoid empty car 
mileage that is due to unbalanced or fluctuating traffic or to 
light loading by shippers. Most certainly such empty mile- 
age could not be avoided to any greater degree under a car 
pool than under the ownership principle. It is self-evident 





*Abstracted from a paper presented before the annual session of the Trans- 
portation division of the American Railway Association at the Blackstone 
hotel, Chicago, on April 19, 1922. 
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that empty cars in excess of the requirements for west or 
south-bound loading must be moved empty to the producing 
territory and without any question it is most economical to 
return the equipment currently and automatically in accord 
with ownership rather than attempt to do it by the so-called 
fleet movements of miscellaneous cars without any regard to 
the character of cars required in the loading territories. 

We further call your attention to the fact that the percent 
of home cars on home lines increased from 48 in January, 
1921, to 74 in July of the same year with a concurrent de- 
crease in the percentage of empty car mileage and in spite 
of a decrease in total car loading. That it has been an error 
to charge a considerable amount of empty car mileage to the 
relocating cf cars to the owning line is, we believe, clearly 
proven by these facts. We believe transportation men gen- 
erally are convinced that it is never economical to increase 
empiy car mileage solely to save per diem expense for the 
reason that it will create a greater transportation expense 
that would be the payment of the per diem. 

To determine whether there was any parallel movement of 
empties in the direction of the preponderating loaded move- 
ment a check was made by our inspectors at the principal 
interior terminals on four of the larger eastern railroads. 
We checked 20,627 cars moving east and of that number only 
290, or 1.4 per cent, were empty. We believe all railroads 
could make such checks profitably to determine whether there 
are unnecessary empty movements in the direction of the 
preponderating traffic. ‘The above indicates a very good 
performance. 


Car Service Rules. in Actual Practice 


We are frequently met with the statement that when there 
is a decided decrease in business with a consequent surplus 
of equipment there is an energetic effort on the part of all 
interested to move foreign cars off the line empty and load 
home cars to connections for the sole purpose of decreasing 
per diem expense. It is convincing from the studies made 
and from the reports of our inspectors that this conclusion 
generally is reached from off-hand opinions and without 
supporting data. The best evidence in our possession that 
the general views about this have been erroneous is the fact 
that an analysis of the reports of our inspectors covering a 
check of 82,156 cars over a three-months’ period and includ- 
ing 142 railroads and 316 stations shows that the violations 
of Car Service Rule No. 1, which is the rule that says home 
cars shall not be used for the movement of traffic beyond the 
limit of the home road when the use of other suitable cars 
under these rules is practicable, has amounted to only 3.4 
per cent, while violations of Rule No. 2 amounted to 7.8 per 
cent, and violations of Rule No. 3 amounted to 3.2 per cent, 
or a total violation of all the three rules cf 14.5 per cent. 
In other words 96.6 per cent of these cars were handled in 
accordance with car service Rule No. 1 and 85.5 per cent 
in accordance with all the rules. 

Of the 82,156 cars checked, 45,086 were loaded by the 
carriers with merchandise and of these cars only 1.7 per cent 
were loaded in violation of Car’Service Rule No. 1. The 
investigations made by Car Service division into this phase 
of the subject have been very extensive. They show beyond 
any reasonable doubt that the carriers generally have ad- 
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hered to the rules and the integrity of the rules has been 
maintained. The natural consequence is that we in the Car 
Service division feel that the railroads individually may 
rely upon the integrity of each other in the maintenance of 
the general scheme of car service rules. We believe that an- 
other wrong impression has been created relative to the ques- 
tion of switching expense involved in the observance of the 
car service rules. It was our impression, as we assume it 
was the impression of most transportation men, that a con- 
siderable switching expense is involved in the observance of 
the car service rules. ‘This question has been given special 
investigation at several important switching centers and 
competent local operating officers have reported that the ob- 
servance of the rules has not caused any expense that could 
be eliminated if these rules were not in effect. It is un- 
doubtedly true that some expense can be charged to this, but 
we are convinced from the analysis we have made and from 
observations made by our own inspectors that the extent of 
this cost has generally been greatly overestimated. The 
records of car loading at some industries where extra effort 
was made to observe the car service rules have shown very 
conclusively that it is possible to comply with them without 
adding anything to the switching expense. In the case of 
a particularly good sized industry we have in mind a very 
substantial improvement was made in the observance of car 
service rules, and a careful check demonstrated that not one 
cent of extra switching expense was incurred. 

The enforcement of the car service rules involves estab- 
lishing a proper relation with the shipping public. The lack 
of understanding by the shippers of the value from their 
own standpoint of loading the equipment in conformity with 
the car service rules is now more responsible than any other 
one cause for violating the rules. With a view to improving 
this condition our representatives have been devoting con- 
siderable time in conference with shippers and railroad offi- 
cers and the Car Service division has recently issued a cir- 
cular for distribution to shippers asking for their co-opera- 
tion, in their own interest, in carrying out the car service 
rules. In the districts where the most intensive educational 
work has been done the records show that invariably when 
the shipper has a fair understanding of the purposes to be 
accomplished by the car service rules he has given unquali- 
fied support in carrying them out. ' 


The Importance of Supervision of Car Movement 


How many transportation men today realize that the car 
equipment of this country has a value of approximately five 
billion dollars and that it constitutes at least one-fourth of 
the value of railroad property? In order to secure the ut- 
most efficiency from this vast investment intensive super- 
vision of car handling is necessary. In our opinion there 
is no better field than this for the application of the old 
doctrine that intensive supervision pays one thousand per 
cent return. We believe that the ownership principle, under 
the present car service rules, all things taken into considera- 
tion, affords the most economical and workable method for 
car operation, distribution and maintenance. 

It can be fairly stated that the present car service rules 
are a result of the gradual evolution in the handling of car 
equipment and are based on fundamentally sound principles 
from the standpoint of shippers and the railroads. We be- 
lieve it unnecessary to look to new methods for greater 
economy in car handling in the future and it is our very firm 
belief that any additional economies which may develop in 
car handling will be entirely brought about by: 

1. A more intensive supervision of the individual car 
loading and movement to the end that (a) car service rules 
will be observed; (b) cross-haul of empty equipment of the 
same class will be eliminated; (c) increased loading per car 
will be secured; (d) unjustifiable empty movement will be 
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avoided, especially in the direction of the preponderating 
loaded traffic; (€) terminal delays will be reduced to the 
minimum. 

2. Asystem of recording car mileage by classes, by direc- 
tion and by operating divisions, to provide a definite record 
to determine the cause, effect and remedy for empty mileage. 

3. A well thought out plan of car maintenance with a 
view of avoiding empty car mileage due entirely to the condi- 
tion of the car. 

The last item does not mean that we recommend that all 
cars be maintained in condition suitable for all classes 
of traffic. A car fit for rough loading in one part of the 
country may serve the purpose in that territory just as well 
as a car that is in fit condition to handle high class traffic. 
To maintain all equipment in condition to handle any and 
every class of traffic would undoubtedly involve an unjustifi- 
able expense. 

The work that has been accomplished in the last year or 
two in the education of railroad officers and employees and 
of the shipping public in the merits of the car service rules 
and in their practical application is a foundation for the 
more difficult times ahead when business will be heavy, 
freight cars of all types in demand and the possible tendency 
to disregard ownership. The exceptionally heavy grain busi- 
ness handled last year in the west with a close adherence 
to these rules indicates what can be done even with heavy 
business. We firmly believe that a substantial adherence to 
the principle of these rules will accomplish the necessary 
distribution of equipment between different parts of the coun- 
try in the most satisfactory and economical manner and will 
avoid the necessity for emergency orders for the movement 
of cars which are bound to be uneconomical in operation 
and unsatisfactory in results. 


Gasoline Propelled Railway Coaches 


T A MEETING of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
held in Indianapolis, March 29, a paper was pre- 
sented by Charles Guernsey, general manager, rail- 

road division, Service Motor Truck Company, Wabash, Ind., 
on the subject of gasoline railway coaches. 

Mr. Guernsey traced the early development of the gas- 
oline propelled railway coach; the heavy, cumbersome types 
expensive to maintain, some driven by gas-electric motors, 
some with the gasoline engine mounted under the center 
of the car, all representing an attempt to use a gasoline 
motor in a car otherwise typical of steam train design. 

Present day models are radically different. They have 
not lost the railroad point of view altogether but have chosen 
carefully from railroad practice those features which fit in 
with this new type of equipment. 

The gasoline railroad motor coach will enable branch 
lines and short lines, which are now operated at an enor- 
mous loss, to convert passenger traffic to a money-making 
basis, due to the low cost of operation and maintenance. 
A 13-ton car can be operated for 25 to 35 cents per car 
mile, as against a cost of $1 to $2 per mile for steam opera- 
tion. The initial cost is low. The railroad motor coach 
is primarily designed for service where steam operation is 
too expensive and where frequent service is desired. 

An instance was cited where a branch line in the Blue 
Ridge mountains was only getting about $30 per day in 
passenger revenue, while the operating cost with steam 
equipment was $40 per day. With a gasoline propelled 
railway coach, this road is now running at a total operating 
cost of $10 per day, making a profit of $20 per day. 

During the discussion of the paper an officer of the Illinois 
Central brought out the case of one railroad that had in- 
creased its income $12,000 per year through the use of 
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gasoline propelled coaches on branch lines. His line, he 
stated, was investigating this type of car for use on its 
branch and short lines. 

A representative from the Wabash made the assertion that 
the steam locomotive required nearly the same amount of 
fuel expenditure for one-half as for maximum load, a fact 
which makes branch lines so expensive. This is not true 
with light gasoline rail car equipment. It was his thought 
that the need is to build the gasoline propelled car as light 
as possible and as strong as possible. 

The success of the motor coach, the speaker brought out, 
after all hinges primarily on the engine. The car must be 
designed with this thought uppermost. The engine must 
be one which will stand up under the severest kind of service, 
and it must be capable of operating continuously at high 
speed and under wide open throttle. It must operate with 
the minimum of vibration and every part must be accessible. 

An interesting test was made by the Service Motor Truck 
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Company with the 434 in. by 6 in. Midwest engine which is 
standard in this company’s railway coach. The results of 
the trials to determine acceleration in intermediate and high 
gear were as follows: 


INTERMEDIATE TRANSMISSION 


0 to 21.72 m.p.h. 30 sec. 29 sec. 1,200 r.p.m. 

0 to 25.34 m.p.h. 42 sec. 42 sec. 1,400 r.p.m. 

0 to 28.95 m.p.h, 55 sec, 59 sec. 1,600 r.p.m. 
Hicu TRANSMISSION 

0 to 32.5 m.p.h. 1 min, 38 sec. 1 min, 32 sec. 1,400 r.p.m, 

0 to 37.2 m.p.h. 1 min. 50 sec, 2 min. 6 sec. 1,600 r.p.m. 


The detailed design of gasoline engines for use in rail- 
way motor coaches was discussed, considerable emphasis 
being placed on the necessity for high economy and effi- 
ciency. Some of the features advocated included large size 
crank shafts, special lubrication by oil forced to all bearings 
and lubrication controlled according to the load and not 
the speed of the engine. Large valves with high lifts are 
desirable to allow quick induction of fuel and scavenging. 


Many Opportunities for Eliminating Hand Labor" 


Great Savings to Be Made in Maintenance of Way Work. 
Through the Use of Power Equipment 


By Robert H. Ford, 
Assistant Chief Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


IME STUDIES of seasonal or extra-gang laborers engaged 
in similar classes of work made some years ago on 
various railroads, showed that their productivity ranged 

from 28 to 33 per cent. Although the regular section organ- 
ization runs higher than this, the fact remains that on most 
railroads the productivity of maintenance labor has not been 
commensurate with that secured in other industries where 
other means have been used and some measure employed 
for gaging output. 

While a great deal must yet be done in the selection, 
training and education of labor generally, the fact remains 
that before the railroads can lessen the cost of maintenance 
of their physical property devoted to transportation, means 
must be found that will permit them to take advantage of 
the most modern methods and facilities to decrease labor 
expenditures to a degree not hertofore considered possible. 
More attention will be paid ultimately to the design of rail- 
road facilities to combine economical use with standardiza- 
tion of parts in conformity with recognized commercial prac- 
tices. In place of specializing on the design of the composite, 
effort must be in the direction of interchangeability of parts 
as far as possible in order that they may be adapted to varied 
types and classes of facilities rather than to special classes 
as at present. This fact, of itself, will not only permit great 
reduction in maintenance costs but will also in turn affect 
the design and adaptability of labor-saving devices used 
in their up-keep. For example, locomotive cranes, motor cars 
ahd work equipment of all kinds should be so designed that 
their parts will be interchangeable with each other and with 
locomotive or car parts wherever possible and in conformity 
with M. C. B. standards. 

Specialization in railroad maintenance has lagged behind 
nearly all other lines of industry. This is not due to a 
failure on the part of the railroads to appreciate the impor- 
tance of such matters but because of the fact that for years 
the roads have been too pooi to be economical, a fact that 
will as a rule be reflected in more or less expensive methods 
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of up-keep whether on a railroad, in a factory, or on a farm. 
The inability to keep pace with science and invention in 
providing proper appliances to replace obsolete methods and 
facilities prevails to a marked extent on our American rail- 
roads. Working conditions, legislation and higher costs 
of labor have served to accentuate this of late and as a re- 
sult changes in methods of up-keep are sure to result. As 
evidence of this, more attention has been paid and more 
actual advance has been made in this direction in the last 
few years than in the previous 20 years and, from every 
economical and industrial standpoint, this development is 
bound to continue at an accelerated rate. 

Last year about 460,000 men were required to maintain 
the roadways of the United States. This is equivalent to 
over 16 army divisions, which if marched in army formation, 
in columns of fours, would extend for 208 miles and require 
nearly nine eight-hour days to pass a given point. Approxi- 
mately 360,000 of these men performed work that some day 
will be done either wholly or in part by mechanical means. 

To maintain the railroads of the country, vast amounts of 
labor and material are consumed annually for which there 
is little or nothing to show at the end of the year. Three- 
hundred and fifty-four million dollars, or about 54 per cent 
of the maintenance outlay, was for roadway and track re- 
pairs, requiring a vast army of men. 


Large Expenditures for Drainage 


The roadway must be continually drained and ditched, 
approximately $31,000,000 being expended annually for 
these purposes alone. Years ago such work could be done 
at a cost of from 10 to 25 cents per cu. yd., while to do 
the work today in the same manner costs from $0.75 to $2 
per cu. yd. If performed by teams, ‘the cost is from $0.50 
to $1.75 per cu. yd. 

The introduction, a few years ago, of the self-propelled 
steam ditcher working from a flat car, afforded great oppor- 
tunities for labor reductions in this direction. One of these 
machines will perform the work of from 75 to 100 men and 
reduces the cost enormously. The flat cars have given way to 
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automatic air dump cars with a steam ditcher between them, 
the machine working from the track and loading and moving 
the material by a self-propelled device to the point of dis- 
position. 

A comparatively recent innovation in the list of ditching 
equipment is the ditcher-spreader, equipped with wings simi- 
lar to ordinary spreaders but with the addition of a detach- 
able cutting edge so shaped as to form the standard ballast 
section. ‘This machine not only clears the ditches but it also 
shapes the sub-grade from the toe of the ballast to the 
shoulder of the roadbed and cuts and cleans the ditches be- 
yond the roadbed in one operation, leaving a uniform and 
highly satisfactory appearance. The ditcher-spreader is 
pushed by a locomotive and will ditch complete from 10 
to 25 miles of track per day, completing both sides of the 
roadbed where necessary. It does the work of several hun- 
dred men at a cost of from 2 to 6 cents per cu. yd. This 
machine will dig new ditches but its main advantage is to 
keep the sides clear of the annual accumulations while the 
steam ditcher, previously referred to, is most economical 
in long, heavy or sliding cuts. The steam ditcher costs about 
$10,000 and the ditcher-spreader from $15,000 to $20,000, 
depending upon the size of the machine required. 

For years it was customary to use flat cars with a work 
train, on which the material was loaded by hand or steam 
shovels and hauled out to the place of use, to be unloaded 
by means of unloading plows attached to the rear end of the 
train and drawn through the material by a Lidgerwood un- 
loading machine. Changing conditions, have made this 
method, so expensive and cumbersome that it has now no 
place in economical maintenance and has been replaced by 
the automatic air dump car, operated direct from the loco- 
motive and loaded by the locomotive crane, steam shovel 
or other appliances. These air dump cars cost approxi- 
mately $3,200 and there are several excellent types. 


The Motor Car 


Although the hand car is an obsolete and expensive 
factor in railway maintenance, it still continues to be used 
on a large part of the railway mileage. The section motor 
car replaces this and has now become an essential for track 
maintenance, both as a means of economizing labor and re- 
ducing expenditures. A section motor car costs about $275, 
with an annual maintenance of about $25, exclusive of fuel. 

It has been customery for many years for all operations 
incident to replacing rail to be done by manual labor, but 
it is now entirely practical to do the greater part of this 
work by mechanical means, from the unloading to the final 
stage of the operation, until the released rail and fastenings 
are placed in cars ready for shipment. Pneumatic air ma- 
chines for unloading, operated by two or three men in place 
of the 15 formerly required, gasoline or electric driven loco- 
motive cranes or small hand-power machines operated by 
three or four men, will do the work that formerly required 
5 to 10 times that number in laying rail, their cost ranging 
from $400 to $8,000 depending upon the size and type 
of the machine required. 

Power driven pneumatic drills, power bonding machines 
and power track wrenches are some of the labor-saving 
devices that operate to reduce the cost of this work and 
will permit increased efficiency and be productive of great 
economy in rail renewals. The labor cost of laying rail 
varies from $700 to $2,000 per mile, the large fluctuation 
being influenced largely by operating conditions and facili- 
ties. A fair cost today is probably about $1,400 a mile. To 
my mind, the time is not far distant when it will be practi- 
cal to do this work for about one-third this sum. 

A pneumatic air machine, mounted or built on a flat car 
and equipped with two air derricks, one at either end and 
placed between two flat cars, will load the equivalent of 
two miles of rail at about one-tenth of the cost of former 
methods. 
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I do not believe that the average railroad man appreciates 
the wide-spread usage and great opportunity for savings 
from a properly designed locomotive crane. These machines 
will do about everything required in lifting, placing, trans- 
ferring, pile driving, erecting, digging and in fact anything 
of this class where manual labor has been necessary hereto- 
fore. Their activities are predicated very largely upon the 
organization and method of control. 

One of the expensive items of roadway maintenance is 
caused from the deteriorating effect of brine drippings and 
from salt air in the vicinity of the ocean on rail fastenings, 
spikes, bolts, tie plates, and even in some cases the rail itself. 
This requires that these metal parts shall be oiled periodically 
and the work is usually done by track labor.. An oiling 
machine, introduced on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern by A. J. Neafie of that company has proven invaluable, 
both as a means of performing the work efficiently and de- 
creasing labor costs. 


Killing Weeds 


The American railroads spend today about $30,000,000 
for clearing the weeds from their tracks, with about $16,000,- 
000 additional to keeping the right-of-way clear of brush 
and weeds. Track weeds give rise to one of the larger items 
of roadway maintenance. On important lines it is necessary 
that they be removed from the track in order that it may be 
properly maintained. It forms one of the principal jobs of 
section labor and requires the services of an average of over 
100,000 men for five months of the year to clear the Ameri- 
can railroad tracks of weeds. A weed burner, operating 
twice during the season, will remove the weeds at a cost 
of $14 per mile per trip as compared with $135 per mile 
for hand labor. This is only one of several devices that 
is entirely practical for the purpose. 

On branch lines the ballast shoulders can be taken care 
of by the disc weed cutter which operates at a cost of about 
$4.50 per mile as compared with $25 per mile for hand 
labor. Track mowing machines ‘which consists of a sickle 
bar attached to a heavy duty motor car can be used for this 
work. ‘These machines operate at a speed of from four to 
six miles per hour, at a cost of $5.50 per mile, as compared 
with $40 per mile for both sides of the track by hand labor. 

Destruction of weeds by chemicals is both possible and 
practical although the field is yet open for further develop- 
ment. Here again much remains for the inventive genius. 
The foundation for most chemical weed destroyers is arsenic 
in a soda solution. After a series of applications the interval 
between applications can be increased and the cost cor- 
respondingly reduced. It is possible by annual applications 
to sterilize the soil so that weeds will not grow. 

Approximately 44 million dollars is annually expended 
for tamping ties, which is almost exclusively a labor item 
and is performed by the section and extra gang forces. There 
are now upon the market tie tamping machines, operated 
both electrically and by means of compressed air, in some 
cases the section motor being used to run the compressor. 
These machines cost about $2,500 each, and reduce the cost 
of the work greatly. The tie-tamping machine is a practical, 
efficient tool. Its use, however, has not become as general 
as the circumstances warrant. 

Ballast becomes foul by use and must be either shoveled 
out by hand and wasted on the adjoining slopes or cleaned 
by screening. It is customary for many roads to do the 
latter work by hand, using the old-fashioned screen (some- 
what similar to a coal screen). Even at that they are en- 
abled to show savings, principally because of the first cost 
of the ballast. While there is yet a great opportunity for an 
inventive genius to reduce costs of this nature there is now on 
the market a power-operated mechanical ballast screen that 
greatly decreases this cost over hand labor and conserves the 
ballast supply, a matter of special importance in certain 
localities. 









A Simplified Analysis of the Railroad Problem* 


The Goal Which All Roads Should Strive For and How They Are 
Failing to Attain It 


By Harrington Emerson 


AM PRESENTING a theory which rests on a series of sup- 
| ports. Any one of these supports from the bottom up 
may be defective. The defects may be serious, in which 
case the next step should not be taken, or they may be 
unimportant and we can correct them’ without changing the 
higher steps. The theory is that we are striving for safety 
and that the safety of the whole is greater than the safety 
of any part. 
Newton’s first law of motion is: 
are equal and opposite.” 
This is equally true of all industry that “revenues must 
equal expenses.” Over a series of years there should noi 


“Action and reaction 
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PERPETUATION RATES 


Chart I—Apportionment of Operating and Perpetuation 
Expenses 


be any deficit nor any surplus. For all the railroads of the 
United States there was in 1921 a very large deficit and there 
was a greater deficit in 1920. 

As far back as we go there has always been a deficit. 
Hitherto this deficit has been made up (1) by capitalizing 





1920 1921 

RIDE TR: REE go bak bcs esas wee deen $18.6 $18.6 
Per cent Per cent 

Perpetuation ratio (to gross income) ........... 47.8 53.5 
Perpetuation ratio (to total expense) .......... 34.8 40.5 
Operating ratio (00 gress income) .........20sce00- 89.6 78.6 
Operating ratio (to total expense) ..............- 65.2 59.5 
er eee ere 137.4 132.1 109 
Reverucs in billions............ Sai ieinb Sea pag ata $6.22 $5.56 
Perpetuation and operation ...........esceeseees $8.55 $7.35 
NN Ae NE oes Sia iho Wis Wie idle) Saietee Gace $2.33 $1.79 





either perpetuation expenses or operating expenses or both, 
(2) by foreclosure,s and cancellations, (3) by assessments 
(4) by reduced dividends, (5) by deferred replacements, 
(6) by deferred depreciation, (7) by deferred obsolescence, 
or (8) in operating expenses by deferred maintenance. 

As far back as we go there was always a deficit. The 
American people- have always had their railroad transpor- 
‘ation at less than cost. There have been other deficits 
caused by dishonesty. The question before the railroad 
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world today is: How can railroad revenues be increased 
so as to cover expenses or how can we decrease expenses 
so as not to exceed revenues? 

The revenues are not wisely levied. They are based on 
transportation and classification, omitting the ever-growing 
expenses of collection and of delivery. Terminal expenses 
increase much faster than population. This is evidenced 
by the increased number of switching locomotives compared 
to freight locomotives. 

The public does not seem willing to permit the levying 
of fair rates. The Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
is an example, limited to a five-cent fare for what costs on 
lowest valuation nearly seven cents. 

It is, however, within the power of railroad executives 
to lessen both perpetuation and operating expenses. It is 
pleasanter not to do in the present, even if it means ultimate 
ruin. The objections to reduction of expenses are not physi- 
cal—they are psychical. They are of the nature of ex- 
President Wilscn’s plea when the Germans shot up our 
ships and sank visiting ships within sight of our shores, 
‘“‘We are too proud to fight!” Many railroads are too proud 
or too soft-hearted to reduce expenses. ' 

When discussing this problem with the great president of 
a very great railroad I said to him, “There is only one 
reason why you do not operate at 60 per cent and that is 
because you do not want to.” 

He immediately gave me six excellent and valid reasons 
why he did not want to and not one of the six was a physical 
reason, and each one of the six was a psychical reason. 
Psychical reasons are the strongest reasons in all the world 
and the problem becomes one of changing the psychology 
of all concerned in order that the much easier physical 
changes may be made. 

If revenues can not be increased, expenses can be lowered 
and in order to lower expenses with a minimum of antago- 
nism and of delay, is becomes necessary to analyze expenses. 


Operating and Perpetuation Expense 


Railroads expenses are separated into those that perpetuate 
the railroads and those that operate the railroads. This 
can be better understood by considering the expenses of the 
little cousin of the railroads, the automobile. Any one who 
owns an automobile knows that certain expenses go on even 
if the automobile is in storage. These are the expenses 
I call perpetuation expenses. They are taxes, exactions, 
rentals, insurance, incollectible revenues, interest on debts, 
which have to be paid during the year in cash. There are 
six other classes of perpetuation expenses—the four shrink 
items, unpaying betterments and dividends—all of which 
can be deferred beyond the year. Operating expenses I 
limit to personnel and to materials for both operation and 
maintenance. 

What is the relative proportion of perpetuation expenses 
and of operating expenses? They should be about.40 per cent 
and 60 per cent (respectively of gross revenues). 


$1,000 Gross for Each $2,500 Invested 


Let us take a newly projected road. The first question to 
ask is the projective volume of revenues. On the basis of 


the revenues how much can we afford to put into the rail- 
Public opinion has something to say about it. I 


road ? 
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assume that it would be difficult to get by with less than 
$2,500 invested for each $1,000 of gross revenues. 

When we sum up the 12 different kinds of perpetuation 
expenses we find that they amount closely to $160 for each 
$1,000, (of gross revenue) or to $400 yearly for an invest- 
ment of $2,500. This would leave only $600 for operation. 
If you can whittle down your investment below $2,500 you 
can get by with less than $400 and there is more left for 
operation. 


Perpetuation Expense 16 Per Cent of Investment, 
40 Per Cent of Revenue 


In order to have all the funds possible for operation, we 


should keep investment below $2,500 and we should keep 
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The combination of rising perpetuation expenses and 
rising operating expenses, in spite of greatly increased rev- 
enues, has cost and will cost the United States railroads four 
billion dollars for the service of 1921. 

Who received the unwarranted benefit? 
and present rate payers and partly the wage and salary 


Partly the past 


earners. Materials also cost too much, but the ratio to wages 
has remained constant. How can the recurring deficits be 
wiped out? By further rate increases of 30 to 35 per cent, 
which would suffice if tonnage and passenger miles kept 
up—of which I see scant prospect; or, by decreases in ex- 
penses—25 per cent in perpetuation expenses and also 25 
per cent in operating expenses. 

As I see it, if railroads are to live they must not have a 
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Chart II—The Target at Which Railroads Should Aim 


(1) The Goal the Railroads Should Attain. 


(2) U. S. Railroads in 1901. 


(3) U. S. Railroads in 1920. (4) Railroads of United Kingdom in 1920. 


(5) National Rys. of Mexico, First Half of 1921. 


down the 16 per cent (of investment) ratio. It is difficult 
to do either. 

On a new road the perpetuation rate is very low, can be as 
low as 8 per cent, but it steadily rises as the road grows 
older. The perpetuation rate based on physical investment 
is now about 16 per cent. It would require extraordinarily 
favorable conditions to be as low as 14 per cent, while an 
18 per cent rate would be an evidence of unusually bad con- 
ditions. When the rate was down to 8 per cent one could 
get by with an investment of $3,500 and an operating ratio 
of 65 per cent. Or in the days when operating ratios were 
down to 40 per cent and perpetuation rate at 10 per cent a 
railroad could carry an investment of $6,000. 


larger investment than two-and-a-half times their average 
gross revenues, provided they can operate at 60° per cent 


The Subdivision of Expenditures 


Chart I, showing apportionment of operating and of 
perpetuation expenses, shows a graph of great practical value. 
All the expenses consist of perpetuation expenses and of op- 
erating expenses. 

In railroad activities the perpetuation expenses are sub- 
divided into 12 groups and there is closely normal percentage 
of perpetuation expenses for each group. This is not an 
apportionment of ‘revenues; it is a sub-division of the per- 
petuation expenses which may be theoretically any part of 
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the revenues from zero to much more than 100 per cent. 

The subdivision of operating expenses in the chart should 
also be noted. This means that transportation expenses will 
make up about 50 per cent of the total operating expenses 
whether they are more than all the revenues, or only 40 per 
cent of them. 

In Chart I, which is separated into two parts by the heavy 
diagonal line, the perpetuation expenses are grouped on 
the left and the operating expenses on the right and the lighter 
lines radiating from the lower right corner enable us to 
read the normal perpetuation expense for any portion of 
$1,000 of revenue; the light lines radiating from the upper 
left corner enable us to read the normal operating ex- 
penses from none up to 100 per cent of revenues, or dollars 
per $1,000 of revenue. Operating expenses might be very 
high, 82 per cent of revenues, as indicated by the lower 
half-shaded circle. Perpetuation expenses might also be 
very high, 72 per cent of revenues, as indicated by the upper 
half-shaded circle. In such a case the total expenses would 
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Chart III—Standard and Actual Attainments of Class I 
Railroads from 1901 to 1921 


Standard Operating Ratio for Personnel and Materials, 60 Per Cent. 
Standard Perpetuation Rate Rises from 12.8 Per Cent in 1901 to 16 Per 
Cent in 1917. Standard Investment in Property $2,500 for Each $1,000 of 
Operating Revenues. 


be 82 +- 72 per cent of revenues, a total of 154 per cent, 
or $820 for operation and $720 for perpetuation, a total 
of $1,540, registering a loss of $540 above every $1,000 
of revenues. 

On the other hand, in former days as to some new roads, 
it might have been that operating expenses were only $280, 
perpetuation expenses only $180—a total of $460, leaving 
$440 for surplus. Such conditions often exist in industrial 
plants or in commercial or producing activities, but never 
any more in railroads. 

For a normal average railroad an approximate proportion 
of perpetuation expenses is 40 per cent of revenues and the 
approximate proportion of operating expenses 60 per cent 
of rewenues. 


Proportions of Operating and Perpetuation 
Expense Not Arbitrary 


This is not an arbitrary or guessed at division. It rests on 
four facts, any one of which calls for the same division: 

(1) Public opinion will.not permit a lower investment 
in an operating railroad property than about $2,500 for 
each $1,000 of revenues. The plea, with some justification, 
is that a less investment will not provide adequately for 
safety, decency, frequency, convenience, promptness. 

(2) The sums required for preservation amount closely 
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annually to 16 per cent of the total operating investment. 
If the investment is $6,000 for each $1,000 of revenues, per- 
petuation would call for 16 per cent of $6,000, or $960, 
leaving practically nothing for operation. Not more than 
40 per cent of revenues can be spared for perpetuation and 
if investment is $2,500 and 16 per cent of this is required 
for preservation it amounts to $400. 

(3) The public will not willingly allow a railroad to 
operate for less than 60 per cent. The plea is again made 
that it would be difficult on less to give safe, decent, frequent, 
convenient and prompt operation. Managers would also 
agree that it would be difficult to operate as low as 60 
per cent. 

(4) The actual division between perpetuation and oper- 
ation for all Class I roads in 1921 was 40.5 and 59.5, 
even if both summed to far more than actual revenues. 

Therefore, all lines of argument agree in placing per- 
petuation at 40 per cent and operation at 60 per cent of 
gross revenues. 

Assuming these as normal divisions we have $1,000 of 
revenues apportioned closely as follows: 


PERP! »s EXPENSES 
CON sin nl sae 0:0: 3.6;0'9 0s ea Rigs wiaialn wibipse's widia) SOR Blea’ S NON Owes eral $37.50 
INI Feo cikere rind igi gl wonoN w aalh © SR Les: IO iacal Eee eee we 17.50 
pepueeee. “seneorectitiles: rentals. << o:.6:<:0560.0:0n dure tarea-euawe awe 12.50 
Interest ..csceseseseeess 6ip.i6's) besa Sen aan 6 ater arg a aI RO EERIE SS 100.00 
Shrink Items: 

Deferred replacements, depreciation, obsolescence, amortization. 150.60 
Unpaying betterments 5 nls avatars ion aMhysi ere stn SR ere ame 25.00 
UREN alae ahaha Satan aikra: 0105S nisin 5/4 a lern arh a OS eka Ween Te are SE 57.50 

OGL DERMMGUIGH: 6 5 siiciis4 ck daWeekanessakeedebeeeate ~ $400.00 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
DIGIMAGMENOS. OF. WEY ANG StTUCHUTEs 0:66 305.0 2066 vee wocde Faw wanne 100.00 
Maintenance of equipment Sod, Joy a rsaiiornsoratereheralee ale reer atcine aenea ia 165.00 
I et cobain cole aig new aca S) a oe asd cuisine he ee 11.00 
ee ee ee re eta ee re ne reek | 300.00 
A nen ei ee ae een Bes mene, SY 24.00 
Petal GOORRIO 55555 oh so 23 5 cave enna bees tees $600.00 


There is also a standard table of percentage on investment 
needed for preservation: 


Per cent Per cent 
[axes 2.0... c ccc scseercenes 1.5 EE TE ssa eraceawes 6. 
CO eceeeee 4 Unpaying Betterments...... a, 
cone, uncollectibles, ren- Dividends on One-third..... 2:3 
Me sh tase eannrieeeeweeny « 5 — 
Interest on Two-thirds...... 4 16 


An unrefutable criticism made is that taxes are not always 
levied solely on property; they are especially at present often 
levied on earnings, therefore on operation In such a case 
part of the taxes might be considered an item of operating 
material expense and not of perpetuation, but with equal 
justification they could be considered an exaction and be 
placed under that head. Whatever the method adopted it 
is important that it should be uniform and comparative. 

In 1921 the corrected operating ratio was 78.6 and the 
perpetuation ratio was 53.5. The salvation of the roads, 
their perpetuation as the property of their owners and their 
expansion, depends on reducing operation to 60 per cent 
and reducing perpetuation to 40 per cent, thus eliminating 
nearly $1,800,000,000 of loss. 

Either the public received too low rates, or wages and 
salaries absorbed too much. On the basis of present rates 
this excessive absorption of revenues in personnel and mate- 
rial expenditures has nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion of living wage. 


The Railroad “Bull’s Eye” 


Chart II is in the form of a target. From the intersection 
of the zero line of perpetuation and the 100 per cent line of 
operation radiate the investments for each $1,000 of revenues. 
The part of the target outside. the bull’s eye is divided into 
fields lettered A to F. Field A is forbidden because it is 
under an operating ratio of 55 per cent. Field B is forbid- 
den for two reasons. It is under an operating ratio of 55 
per cent and under an investment of less than $2,187.50. 
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Field C is forbidden because the investment is less than 
$2,187.50 for each $1,000 of revenues. Field D is forbidden 
because the perpetuation rate is less than 14 per cent and 
the operating ratio is-less than 55 per cent. Field E is for- 
bidden because the perpetuation rate is less than 14 per cent. 
Field F is forbidden because the investment is less than 
$2,187.50 and the perpetuation rate is less than 14 per cent. 

There remains as a safe proposition as a bull’s eye, only 
the irregular bull’s eye, bounded by the operating ratios 55 
to 65; the perpetuation ratios 14 to 18 and the investment 
ratios of $3,214 to $2,187.50. The advantage of this chart 
is that we can locate on it the actual condition of any road. 


How Actual Conditions Compare With the Bull’s Eye 


Chart III gives the history of the United States railroads 
since 1901. There are three standard lines and the three 
corresponding actual attainments. The three standard lines 
are operating ratio 60 per cent; perpetuation rate gradually 
rising from 12.8 per cent in 1901 to 16 per cent in 1917; 
and standard operating investment of $2,500 for each $1,000 
of revenues. 

The actual operating ratio limped along under 70 per cent 
until] 1916, then took a jump up to 89 per cent, dropping 
in 1921 to 78.6 per cent. Actual investment, which should 
not have exceeded $2,500, was between $5,000 and $6,500 
until passenger and freight rate increases brought it down 
to $3,000 or $3,500. The actual perpetuation rate which 
should have been from 12.8 to 16 has been between 3 and 7, 
and the difference is either already made up by bond and 
stockholders, or is yet to be made up by them. 

Investment ratio should come down to $2,500. ‘There 
are some roads as to which this cannot be done. For most 
of them it is a possibility without strenuous action. The 
corrected operating ratio in 1921, 78.6 per cent, should come 
down to 60 per cent. It is a possibility for any road, not 
now over 80 per cent, if certain operating laws are applied. 
It can be done without ruction and need excite a minimum 
of antagonism. 

The difficulties in the way of the return of the roads 
to normalcy, if complying with unescapable financial and 
operating laws, is not physical, it is psychical. 


A New Type of Anti-Burglar 
Car Door Fastener 


MMENSE quantities of valuable freight are constantly being 
| shipped on the railroads with no other protection from 

theft than a flimsy car seal. Occasionally padlocks are used 
to secure the doors, but these can usually be pried off with 
a small bar and offer little additional protection. Consider- 
able losses are sustained from theft of valuable freight. 
Recently a freight train on an important main line was 
stopped by bandits who broke into every car and searched 
it for valuable shipments. It happened that the bandits 
stopped the wrong train’ and the loss was small, but the 
incident emphasizes the fact that ordinary methods of secur 
ing car doors offer no obstacles to theft. Because of the 
frequent loss of valuable shipments, some railroads have 
placed armed guards on trains. Other roads have spiked 
with heavy nails the doors of cars containing valuable mer- 
chandise. If the nails are driven into the head, they cause 
delay in opening the cars and injury to the door. If allowed 
to protrude, they are easily removed and offer little resistance. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western for some time fol- 
lowed the practice of nailing doors on merchandise cars but 
because of the inconvenience and expense for repairs, J. C. 
Fritts, master car builder, designed a type of door lock which 
provides such effective protection that the railroads now dis- 
pense with the service of train riders. 
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This fixture which is both simple and effective is illus- 
trated in the drawing. It takes the place of locks and 
handles and does away with the necessity for special opening 
and closing devices. ‘The usual locking fixtures at the side 
of the doors are replaced by a special fixture placed at the 
center of the bottom edge of the door. The door guides and 
stops at the bottom of the door are eliminated and a short 
chain attached to a horizontal rod keeps the door from 
swinging out more than a limited distance. 

The principal feature of the door is the bottom door 
fastening which is shown in detail in one of the drawings. 
The lock consists of a heavy locking bolt about one inch 
square working in a housing attached to the car door. The 
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A Simple Door Fixture Which Has Proved Effective in 
Preventing Theft 


lower end of the locking bolt engages a bracket attached to 
the side sill and the bolt can be sealed either through the 
bracket or through a lug at the top of the housing. Near 
the top of the locking bolt is a 9/16 in. transverse hole which 
registers with corresponding holes in the housing. When it 
is desired to lock the door securely a % in. cold rivet is 
inserted through the housing and locking bolt. The head 
may be held in place by inserting a cold chisel, brake shoe 
key or any piece of iron of about the same size into the lugs 
on the housing while the opposite end of the rivet is upset 
with a hammer to prevent its removal. It is then necessary 
to cut the rivet with a chisel before the door can be opened. . 

Anyone attempting to remove the rivet would make so 
much disturbance as to attract attention and if an attempt 
was made to enter the car at night, it would be necessary 
to use a light which would betray the presence of the thief. 

In addition to the anti-burglar feature, this fixture provides 
for locking the door in a slightly open position. This is 
useful for securing ventilation when handling certain com- 
modities and is also a distinct advantage in facilitating 
checking empty cars in yards. 

The chain door stop is advantageous in insuring that the 
door can be opened readily. In case the door posts are 
sprung or loads shifted against the door it can be swung 
out to clear the obstruction, preventing damage which results 
from forcing doors open. 

An important advantage of this fastening is its simplicity 
and cheapness. It requires but 22 bolts per car while the 
ordinary fixtures require from 48 to 60. The total cost is 
considerably less than one-half of the usual type of door 
fixtures which include guides and corner brackets. More 
over, the whole door mechanism and side of the car are much 
less expensive to maintain after its application because there 
is no damage to either door or sheathing in forcing the doors 
open and closed as is in many instances the case with the 
ordinary door fixtures. 














Joint Commission Reports on Transportation 


Recommends Rate Reduction, Regulation of Highway Transport, 
Car Standardization and Central Control 


ECGMMENDATIONS as to government regulation of rail- 
roads to be made to Congress in the report of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry were outlined in 

un advance statement by the Chairman of the Commission, 
Sidney Anderson, who is obtaining publicity for the report 
lv releasing its conclusions in sections. 

‘Rail transportation,’ he said, “is now operating under 
extensive and exacting regulation. The measure of good 
regulation is the minimum of laws necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public, since the excessive interference of gov- 
ernmental agencies in the administration of our transpor- 
tation system under private ownership and competitive oper- 
ation results in restriction and curtailment of individual 
initiative and efficient management. 

‘Business and operating conditions on railroads, like 
business and operating conditions in other industries, are 
extremely sensitive to uncertainties and at the same time 
are often vitally restricted to the public injury by too drastic 
or too rigid public requirements. The governmental policy, 
therefore, should be as far as possible definite and _per- 
manent permitting at the same time sufficient flexibility of 
the administration to allow regulation to anticipate and con- 
form to changed economic conditions. The basic legislation 
controlling transportation rates, facilities, service, security 
issues, wages and performances should, therefore, seek by 
definite policy to anticipate future operating conditions.” 


Regional Offices of I. C. C. Proposed 


The commission, therefore, intends to recommend to Con- 
gress the establishment of regional offices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, whose duties it shall be to consider 
and adjudicate questions of regional application, and to 
co-operate with the state commissions with a view of mini- 
mizing ccnflicts between state and federal regulation as to 
rates, facilities and practices. In such regicnal agencies the 
state utilities commissions should have authoritative repre- 
sentation. 

In explanation, the chairman said: “We have found that 
while a large part of the powers of the commission must be 
centralized in the capital, the practice of hearing cases in 
Washington involves great expenditure of time and money 
on the part of shippers and other interested parties who 
deem it necessary to come here to present their cases if the 
proper adjudication is to be had. ‘This practice in general 
is to the advantage of more highly organized industries main- 
taining adequate traffic departments and able to pay for the 
preparation and presentation of cases in Washington, and 
militate against the adequate consideration of matters of 
less consequence from the standpoint of national concern 
but of equal importance to the interested parties. The need 
of such decentralization, especially in the matter of control 
of transportation rates, has become more and more apparent 
as the scope of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s author- 
ity has been widened and the relation between intrastate 
and interstate rates more and more a matter of controversy.” 

This controversy between federal and state regulating 
authority is regarded by the Joint Commission as one of 
the important reasons for decentralization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The report will also recommend 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission be directed by 
Congress as a continuing duty, to investigate the develop- 
ment and correlation of the various systems of transporta- 
tion and their relation to agriculture, industry, trade, and 
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commerce, and report to the President and the Congress con- 
cerning this relation and its improvement. 

It will be recommended that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be exempted from the bill classifying civilian posi- 
tions within the District of Columbia and field service and 
that otherwise due regard be had for the peculiar character 
of the commission’s organization and of the classification 
and duties of its employees. 

“We have found,” the chairman said, “that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission appropriations have not been ad- 
equate. In this period of critical relationships between 
wgriculture, industry and transportation, adequate appropri- 
ations for the work of the commission are peculiarly neces- 
sary. We believe that an agency should be created in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to secure and correlate 
statistical and other information with reference to the related 
activities of transportation, trade industry and commence 
and we shall offer to turn over to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the charts and data which we have accumu- 
lated in the present inquiry.” 

The commission will find that wherever possible con- 
flicts between persons, industries or localities and the rail- 
roads with respect to rates, facilities and practices should 
be settled by informal negotiation, thus reducing the neces- 
sity of resorting to formal complaint and adjudication be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Should Give Greater Consideration 
to Economic Conditions 


“The Joint Commission will also recommend,” said the 
chairman, “that in fixing the level of rates and class and 
commodity rates the federal and state regulatory bodies give 
greater consideration to the existing and prospective eco- 
nomic conditions and to the relationships existing between 
the price level of commodities and the level of transportation 
rates as well as to the relationship existing between the price 
of different commodities, the weight of such commodities 
and the space required for their transportation. 

“The several horizontal advances in rates during recent 
years have in large measure distorted the relationship es- 
tablished by a long period of adjustment resulting from the 
experience of many years, and the effect of the application 
of rates upon movement, volume, and maintenance of com- 
petitive conditions. There has never been a satisfactory 
basis of rate adjustment or relationship between different 
commodities, because there was nowhere a sufficiently com- 
prehensive basis of economic fact from which the relation- 
ships of commodity rates to each other could be determined. 

“The commission has endeavored to establish as far as its 
limited time would permit the basic price relations between 
commodities and between the prices of commodities and 
freight rates. This basis should be amplified and should 
be kept up currently by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or by some other agency with which it is co-ordinated in 
such a way as to make the information promptly and com- 
prehensively available.” 

It has been found by the commission that the provisions 
of the transportation act with respect to recapture and con- 
solidation have not been. operating long enough to afford 
a basis of experience as to their effectiveness or to indicate 
how they should be modified. ‘No system has been or can 
be devised,” the chairman said, “which will produce an 
identical rate on all railroads. No part of the earnings of 
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any railroad has so far been recovered by the commission 
under the recapture provision and the commission has no 
power to compel the consolidation provided for by the act. 
We believe, however, that the general plan of consolidation 
and recapture is sound in principle and in practice and should 
be given sufficient time for a fair test before an attempt is 
made to change the law or to provide for compulsory con- 
solidation.” 

It has been found by the Joint Commission and will be 
reported that departures from the strict rule prohibiting a 
higher charge for a shorter haul than for a long haul over 
the same route in the same direction are necessary to pro- 
vide for: 

(a) Water competition, 

(b) Market competition, 

(c) Circuitous route, 

(d) Competition as between ports on export and import 
traffic, 

(e) Competition between weak and strong lines. 

“Citing the Wisconsin case, decided February 22, 1922, in 
which it was held that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was authorized to require the general level of rates in a 
state to be equalized with the general increase in interstate 
rates,’ Chairman Anderson said, “we think it probable that 
no court will ever be able to lay down a rule defining the 
respective federal and state powers respecting transportation 
with sufficient exactness to avoid future conflicts in the exer- 
cise of their respective powers. The establishment of regional 
agencies of the Interstate Commerce Commission is in our 
opinion, a practicable means of securing co-operation between 
that commission and state authorities in the holding of joint 
hearings and removing conflicts of authority.” 


Greater Uniformity Desirable in State Regulation 


“The commission will also report,” said the chairman, 
“that greater uniformity is desirable in the requirements of 
state legislation and state regulatory bodies in regard to the 
length of trains, the number of men required to man trains 
of different lengths, and similar requirements affecting op- 
eration, which tend to impair the efficiency and operation of 
railroad systems. 

“Efficient operation of steam lines at a minimum cost,” 
the chairman said, ‘‘cannot be realized to the fullest extent 
under requirements as to operation which are different in 
different states and requires continual changes of operating 
methods, accentuating costly operating practice with resultant 
increase in operation expense.” 

Motor transportation, according to Chairman Anderson, 
will also figure conspicuously in the report. ‘Nothing since 
the advent of the railroads,” he said, “has had so marked an 
economic and sociological effect upon the production life of 
the country as the motor vehicle. The commission will 
recommend that Congress continue to promote an adequate 
program of highway construction and maintenance, directed 
to the more effective correlation of highway transportation 
with rail and water transportation. Also that the program 
of highway construction and maintenance by states and 
counties be continued under the direction of qualified experts, 
with particular reference to the construction and maintenance 
of farm-to-market roads; that adequate funds should be ap- 
propriated for research and regulation of traffic based upon 
the facts so ascertained. Also that the several states co- 
operate in effecting a uniform basis for taxing motor trucks 
and other motor vehicles, which shall fairly represent the 
proportion of expense of highway construction and mainte- 
nance chargeable to such vehicles.” 


Revenue Return Should Be Sufficient 


“The railroads are not self-sustaining. and are. therefore 
not on a sound credit basis. If this condition continues 
transportation service will be crippled, and the country will 
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suffer accordingly,” the report will also find. ‘‘We intend 
to report,” said Mr. Anderson, “that the revenue return to 
the railroads should be sufficient to enable them to sustain 
the value of their properties put to public use and to obtain 
the capital required for the expansion and improvement of 
property, facilities, and service; also that sound railroad 
finance requires that a larger part of the credit necessary for 
railway construction be secured by stock issues instead of by 
bond issues.” 

“We believe that the transportation facilities of the coun- 
try must be placed upon a solid foundation. It will not do 
to make up deficits by appropriations of public funds. The 
railroad companies must be operated with the expectation 
that the gross revenues will be sufficient to cover operating 
expenses and leave a reasonable return upon the investment. 
It is of paramount importance to the public welfare that the 
transportation companies be made going concerns; that they 
be placed upon a substantial foundation in every respect; and 
that the operating expenses be reduced by careful and efficient 
management.” 

Figures in the report will show a progressive deterioration 
since 1916. In 1918, with an increase in gross revenue of 
77.3. per cent over 1911, there was an increase of 109.3 
per cent in total operating expenses, and an increase of only 
5.8 per cent in the net operating revenue, while the net oper- 
ating income decreased 11.9 per cent. In 1919 the gross 
revenue increased 86.9 per cent, but the steady upward trend 
of costs is reflected in an increase of 131.2 per cent in the 
total operating expense. The net revenue, therefore, shows a 
decrease of 12.3 per cent and the net operating income a 
decrease of 37.2 per cent. In 1920 the situation was still 
worse. The gross operating revenue shows an increase of 
124.5 per cent over 1911, the total operating expense an in- 
crease of 206.4 per cent, net operating revenue a decrease of 
59.2 per cent, while the net operating income shows a decrease 
of 97 per cent. 


Money Should Not Be Raised Through 
Constant Government Aid 


In view of the present obligations upon the Congress 
and the country at large, and as a matter of economic 
policy, the commission believes that new money for railroad 
improvement should not be raised through constant govern- 
ment aid. “Our position,” Mr. Anderson said, “is that the 
government should not be called upon to guarantee that the 
principal of railroad securities is safe and that the interest 
and dividends thereon will be regularly paid. In the public 
interest the railroad industry must rest upon its own foun- 
dations, and its revenues must be so constructively regulated 
that their operations will produce enough to pay fair wages, 
cost of materials, taxes, meet the fixed charges, pay a fair 
dividend, and leave a margin to attract investors of new 
capital. In other words, to obtain new railroad capital, the 
opportunities to earn and pay regular dividends must exist, 
and railroad managements must be encouraged to exercise the 
greatest initiative in improving and extending transportation 
facilities. _Furtheremore, conditions should be created 
whereby the sale of capital stock by the principal roads 
will become possible and the continued increase in funded 
debt will be minimized.” 

The report will also show that in the last few years most 
railroads have done little financing through the sale of stock, 
but have raised money through the sale of bonds or the is- 
suance of other evidence of indebtedness. ‘This method of 
financing cannot be indefinitely continued,” Mr. Anderson 
said. “When the investor thinks that too large a percentage 
of the value of the property of a given company is repre- 
sented by debt and not enough by stock, he will-decline to 
buy further bonds of that company, or if he takes them it 
will be only at an unduly high interest rate. Stock, being 
junior to debt and having no lien on the property or equip- 
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ment, naturally must bring a larger return in order to be 
attractive.” 


Taxes Increased 175.7 Per Cent Since 1911 


Attention will be called by the report to the tax burden 
of the railroads. In 1911, railroad taxes amounted to $98,- 
626,848. In 1913 this had increased to $118,386,859, of 
which $113,660,997 was paid as state taxes and $4,725,862 
as federal taxes. In 1920 state taxes had risen to $223,291,- 
201, and federal taxes to $48,619,308, a total of $271,910,- 
509, or an increase of 175.7 per cent over the total for the 
vear 1911. 

“New and varied forms of taxation are constantly being 
levied,” said Mr. Anderson. ‘Some of them are intended 
to reach railroads to the exclusion of other forms of business. 
Railroads should, of course, pay a proper amount of taxes, 
but it should be remembered that whatever they pay is 
passed on to the public’ through rates. 

“The capital fund of the country loaned by the investors 
and the banks is the surplus derived from the enterprise, 
thrift, and sacrifices of all hard-working, prudent citizens 
and conservatively managed corporations, and is a species of 
general reservoir from which all forms of industry must draw. 
It is important to the agricultural industry, which depends 
on that reservoir in the same way as the railroad industry, 
that the rate of interest should not be unduly raised to the 
railways because of reduced net earnings or because of large 
issues of tax-free securities. If the interest rate to the rail+ 
ways rises, the interest rate to the farmer will also increase, 
for the capital market is on a competitive basis, and what 
affects the interest rate for one industry affects the rate for 
all industries. 

“The Joint Commission has, therefore, concluded that the 
issue of tax-free securities and large expenditures for non- 
productive purposes by the federal, state, and municipal 
governments be reduced to the smallest possible limits, so 
that taxation can be reduced and capital funds be allowed to 
increase for the use at fair interest rates by agriculture, 
industry, and the railroads, and thereby help to promote 
prosperity.” 

Another recommendation regarding management will be 
that the railroads establish regional traffic executives, and or- 
ganize public relations departments, to bring about closer 
contact and a better understanding between themselves and 
the public. 


Private Management More Efficient 


The Joint Commission has agreed that the period 
of federal contrel was too short and the conditions 


then and since too abnormal to permit of a sound comparison 
of efficiency between government and private operation. 
“However,” said the chairman, “an examination of the op- 
eration of government-owned railroads in foreign countries 
during the post war period affords some basis for estimating 
the relative efficiency of private management in this country 
and government management in foreign countries in meet- 
ing the dislocations and abnormal conditions which followed 
the war period. It may be said that, measured by the rela- 
tive performance and cost of service, private management 
it this country shows greater efficiency than governmental 
management.” 

The Joint Commission will report that the increase in 
efficiency of transportation is shown by the fact that in 
1890 for every $100 investment in property 983 tons of 
freight were carried one mile and 163 passengers carried 
one mile; whereas in 1920 for every $100 investment in 
property, 2,085 tons of freight were carried one mile and 
239 passengers were carried one mile, an increase of 112 
per cent in freight and 57 per cent in passenger traffic for 
each $100 of property investment. Property investment has 


increased 185.82 per cent, the tons carried one mile 442.83 
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per cent, and the passengers carried one mile 300 per cent, in 
the same period. 


Standardization of Cars Recommended 


Complete standardization of freight cars and central con- 
trol of distribution of all classes of freight cars will also be 
recommended to Congress in the forthcoming report as among 
the remedies for the constantly recurring car shortage evil. 

In outlining this part of the report, Chairman Anderson 
said: “We have found that the number of locomotives 
operating and owned by some railroads is inadequate to meet 
the need during business activity and it should be augmented; 
that the supply of box cars, coal cars, stocks cars, and re- 
Irigerator cars is inadequate to meet the demand during 
normal periods of activity and should be rapidly augmented. 

“If the carriers do not supply sufficient equipment to 
reasonably meet the demands, an artificial situation econom- 
ically unsound is created. Failure to supply cars in adequate 
numbers during any considerable period usually results in 
an inflation of prices. ‘The commission is of the opinion that 
a sufficient number of cars should be added to the supply to 
meet the demand for cars wherever ordered and in whatever 
quantity they may be required. 

“The commission has therefore concluded to recommend 
to Congress complete standardization of all freight car equip- 
ment except with respect to cubical and weight carrying ca- 
pacity in order to redtice initial cost, reduce the number of 
necessary repair parts, facilitate the repair of cars, to make 
possible economics in maintenance of freight equipment and 
to reduce unnecessary empty car mileage.” 

The report will show that the number of freight cars owned 
and operated by the railroads has increased 6.7 per cent over 
1911. The aggregate capacity has increased 18.2 per cent 
and the net ton mileage for 1920 showed an increase of 62.4 
per cent over 1911, the traffic handled during 1920 being 
greater than any previous year. 


Central Control and Distribution of Freight Cars 


The commission, according to the chairman, will recom- 
mend to Congress as a further remedy for car shortage, 
prompt consideration and adoption of a comprehensive plan 
for central control and distribution of freight cars: (a) To 
meet currently and in full the requirements of shippers in 
each and every section of the country, (b) To eliminate all 
empty-car mileage except that made necessary to protect 
originating territory, (c) To meet demands in originating 
territory currently by balancing movement of loaded and 
empty cars. 

“When the volume of shipments of a commodity in strong 
demand is restricted by car shortage,” said Mr. Anderson, 
‘‘a stiffening of prices results, and when the restriction is re- 
moved by an ample supply of cars the market at once reacts. 
During each period of general car shortage it is found that 
in some portion of the country carriers report a surplus of 
equipment; conversely, during periods of largest car surplus 
a car shortage exists on lines of certain carriers and in cer- 
tain districts.. More efficient handling of equipment and the 
construction of additional equipment to the extent required 
to prevent car shortage will make action by governmental 
authority unnecessary. 

“Tt is, however, clearly apparent that with respect to 
freight car control and distribution, and the co-ordination 
and unification of terminal facilities, the carriers have not 
progressed. In fact, there is a strong tendency toward re 
action in this important matter, and unless prompt and 
adequate action is taken emergency conditions with all of the 
attendant harassments to business will certainly result.” 

The commission has convinced itself that in so far as 
adequate car supply is concerned all lines of transportation 
must ‘be placed upon the same basis. “It will not do,” the 
chairman said, “to take cars away from stronger lines and 
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turn them over to weaker lines, thus depriving shippers 
served by the stronger lines of the service which they could 
reasonably expect for the benefit of less fortunate shippers 
served by the weaker lines. This is a problem which must 
be considered in its nation-wide application. Some plan 
should be devised which will aid the weaker lines by en- 
abling them to purchase and properly maintain sufficient 
equipment to supply the present reasonable needs of shippers, 
together with a margin to meet a normal development of 
business activity.” 

The commission has found that the American Railway 
Association, whose Car Service Division is empowered to 
order relocation of equipment between railroads, is not fitted 
to prevent emergency conditions and that any plan which 
may be adopted for the handling of equipment must con- 
template current relocation of empty cars. It believes that 
no railroad or district should be permitted to become short 
of equipment before steps are taken to meet the situation. 

“It might be,” the chairman said, “that the only effective 
plan will be the pooling of equipment under a central con- 
trol having sufficient power to require railroads to immedi- 
ately execute any orders given. We feel certain that whatever 
plan is adopted, it must be based upon the premise that 
each individual shipper, each group of shippers, each of the 
several producing or originating districts throughout the 
country must be fully supplied with freight equipment at 


” 


all times. ° 
Refrigerator Car Supply 

Discussing the dependence of shippers of fruits and vege- 
tables and other perishables upon the refrigerator car supply, 
which has been found to be now seriously inadequate, Mr. 
Anderson said that the commission would recommend the 
following definite plan for improvement : 

(a) Extensive and prompt additions to present refriger- 
ator car equipment by each carrier in accordance with its 
needs or extension of the equipment and activities of private- 
line car companies handling fruits and vegetables. 


(b) A central control of refrigerator-car supply. 

(c) Progressive retirement of the older and _ inefficient 
equipment. 

(d) Co-ordinated investigation by the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
shippers, and the carriers. 

It is intended by this plan to bring about the following 
results: Improved methods of harvesting, packing, handling, 
storing, and refrigeration in transit; development of a more 
efficient protective service against cold; co-operation between 
shippers and carriers; reduction of peak movement by add- 
ing to storage facilities when such additions are practicable 
and by such other methods as may be advisable and practi- 
cable; prompt loading and unloading and elimination of 
unnecessary delays in transportation; utilization of equip- 
ment to safe carrying capacity, securing maximum service. 


Unification of Facilities 


The commission will definitely recommend to Congress the 
unification and joint operation of facilities at terminals 
wherever such unification and joint operation will result in 
economy and better service. Since March 1, 1920, these 
unifications of terminal facilities and joint operation at ter- 
minals have been in large part abandoned. The chairman 
commented: “Many railroads do not desire to join with 
other railroads in the common use of terminals and their 
joint operation feeling that they will thereby lose some of 
their competitive advantages. We have found, however, that 
where consolidations have been made large sums of money 
are saved annually in operating expenses, with the added 
a‘vantage of making possible the handling of a larger 
volume of traffic without additional expenditures for new 
tracks and other facilities.” 

The commission believes that the carriers should carry 
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out the spirit of the law and effect these consolidations 
wherever possible and it will recommend that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission investigate and point out to the car- 
riers such consolidations as may be feasible. 

Further recommendations to Congress will be made as 
follows: 

That the railroad and shippers co-operate to secure the 
full utilization of the carrying capacity of cars wherever 
possible; that permanent joint railroad and shippers’ commit- 
tees, be organized to carry on a nation-wide campaign to re- 
duce loss and damage to goods in transit; that freight-revenue 
divisions should be promptly revised to the basis of two- 
figure percentages; that regional clearing houses be estab- 
lished for the current settlement of debits and credits growing 
out of rate divisions; that the railroads should adopt uni- 
versal through way-billing of interline freight; that the rail- 
roads maintain complete cost data covering each item of 
expense with particular reference to the maintenance of 
equipment; that the railroads adopt better systems for check- 
ing the extent and value of repairs to equipment when made 
by lines other than the line owning the car. 


Labor Board Censures the Interstate 


UBLIC CENSURE—the most drastic sentence the Labor 
P Board can impose—was recently invoked against the 

Interstate Railway. Some time ago a switchman and a 
fireman were dismissed by the carrier, according to the 
Labor Board’s summary of the case, because “in response 
to the request of the chief executive of their organization, 
they had furnished certain information relative to the status 
of wage questions on that line, the chief executive having 
been previously asked for this information by the Labor 
Board.” 

“It appeared,” the Labor Board’s decision continues, “that 
the officials of the carrier obtained a copy of the message 
sent by these employees and thereupon called them to the 
offices of the carrier and informed them that Mr. Miller, 
president of the road, had ordered their discharge. On the 
following day the employees were again called to the office 
and an endeavor was made by the officers of the company 
to secure from them a pledge that they would not in the 
future take up any similar questions with the executives ot 
their organizations. The men declined to make such promises 
and were thereupon discharged from the service. 

“The carrier refused to appear before the board at the 
subsequent hearing and in a letter said ‘we do not deal 
with our employees through representatives of labor organ- 
izations.’ ” 

The board subsequently ordered the employees restored to 
service and compensated for the time lost. Later the board 
instituted proceedings under Section 313 of the Transpor- 
tation Act and, as a result, rendered its decision. 

In this proceeding the carrier again refused to appear before 
the Labor Board, and in a letter from its attorney, J. F. Bullitt, 
Philadelphia, made the following statement: “I beg to state that 
the Interstate Railroad Company is of the opinion that the Labor 
Board has only advisory powers in matters of this kind.” 

The question thus presented in this case is a most important 
one. Here is a carrier which arbitrarily and unfairly denies to 
its employees the simple right to perform their duties as members 
of their organizations, which is equivalent to a denial of their 
right to become members of such organizations. This action is 
taken in the teeth of the Transportation act passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States which expressly recognizes the right 
of employees to organize and to function as organizations. 

The fact that this carrier is a small road down in the Virginia 
mountains makes its conduct none the less reprehensible. It con- 
nects with other carriers and the irritating effect of its disregard 
for the rights of its men and for the authority of the law extends 
to employees on other roads. 

The Railroad Labor Board therefore decides that the Inter- 
state Railroad Company and its responsible officials have violated 
Decision No. 528 of the Board as hereinbefore indicated. 
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New Haven Should Soon Realize on Improvements 


Result of New England Divisions Case an Important Factor— 
Changed Methods of Operation 


only partly as yet on the extensive program of rehabili- 

tation which it began a few years ago and which was 
substantially completed in 1920. Like other roads it has 
suffered in a general way from the many special circum- 
stances of federal control, and to the increased costs during 
and following the war. Increased costs hit the New Eng- 
land carriers more severely than they did the railroads as a 
whole (as we have heard from the arguments in the New 
England divisions case). ‘The factor of increased costs was 
intensified because of the large proportion of terminal ex- 
pense, by the fuel costs and by the large per diem debit 
balances which now result, the New Haven contends, from 
the basis on which payments are made for cars at a rate 
relatively high for all days, both moving and standing, in 
comparison with relatively low mileage rates when the car 
was moving only, as was the case when the basis of divisions 
were established quite a number of years ago. 

Any analysis of the New England railroad problem must 

take into consideration the fact that the New England car- 
riers have several problems which are distinctly their own. 
These include the factors of terminal expense, fuel costs and 
per diem already mentioned and, in general, the fact that 
the New England lines are terminal carriers, which facts, 
of course, are not new to those who have followed the dis- 
cussion which has taken place in connection with the matter 
of increased divisions. 
. The New England lines have an extremely high proportion 
of passenger business. This is the case with the New Haven 
in particular, for its revenues from passenger service actually 
exceed 50 per cent of its total operating receipts, and this 
proportion has been gradually increasing over a term of 
years. 

The New Haven showed, in the New England divi- 
sions case, that it had a lower operating ratio in connection 
with its passenger than it did with its freight business, 
which is brought about by a density of travel. It is 
a question whether this argument will appeal particu- 
larly to western railroad men, some of whom are inclined 
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to pride themselves on the fact that because their passenger 
business is of small proportions, they are able to operate 
their freight service with considerably greater facility; but 
when the unusually large mileage of double, third and fourth 
tracks of the New Haven is taken under consideration, to- 
gether with its splendid equipment of interlocking and block 
signals, the ability of the New Haven to now handle both 
freight and passenger to advantage, is realized. 

At present, discussions of the New Haven resolve them- 
selves into analyses of the effects of the pending New Eng- 
land divisions case (the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision in which is now threatened to be held up by injunc- 
tion proceedings), or else the analyses devote a great deal 
of attention to the New Haven’s financial structure which, 
when all is said and done, is a very serious problem. The 
result has been that a comparatively small amount of atten- 
tion has been given to the large amount of work which the 
New Haven has been carrying on over a period of years to 
make it a more modern railroad and a more efficient freight 
carrying facility. 

The New Haven, of course, has some main routes of 
extremely high traffic density, combined with which it has 
an extremely large proportion of branch line mileage, most 
of which is carrying a small traffic, but in nearly every case, 
sufficient traffic, so that abandonment would be entirely out 
of the question. 

The density of traffic of the main lines is made par- 
ticularly heavy because of the large proportion of fast pas- 
senger business. In former years the railroad had an entirely 
different scheme of freight operation than that which it has 
worked out more recently. The change which has taken place 
has given the railroad more modern operating methods and a 
brief analysis of what has been done may be of interest. 


Improvement Program Begun in 1916 


The rehabilitation program, if such is not too strong a 
term, was begun, in reality, in 1916. It included the acquisi- 
tion of a larger power, the building, extension or remodeling 
of engine terminals, including the building and equipping 
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of more adequate shops in connection therewith, to take care 
of this power while in service. Large sums were spent 
on bridges as, for example, on the $2,500,000 project over 
the Thames river at New London. Considerable was done 
in the way of extending and constructing new passing tracks 
at different points. 

The projects which have probably received the most at- 
tention are the Cedar Hill yard near New Haven, which 
is to have an ultimate capacity for receiving, classifying and 
forwarding about 5,000 cars per day, the Northrup Avenue 
yard at Providence, R. I., which is to have a similar capacity 
of about 2,500 cars per day. New freight transfer facilities, 
improvement in freight house facilities and operation, etc., 
were also included. 


The Use of Larger Power 


One of the most distinctive changes in the method of oper- 
ation which was made by the New Haven is in connection 
with motive power. Prior to the spring of 1916, the larger 
part of the New Haven freight traffic was handled by satu- 
rated steam engines of the K-1 or Mogul type, these loco- 
motives having a tractive effort of 30,200 lb. The change 
which has taken place since that time can be best realized 
when it is pointed out that many of these locomotives today are 
in suburban service out of South Station, Boston, where they 
are handling local trains of 10 wooden cars and are consid- 
ered capable of a speed of 50 miles an hour. There were 
also in service prior to the spring of 1916, 15 Consolidation 
locomotives with a tractive effort of 44,800 lb., and Pacifics 
of 37,000 lb. traffic effort were also occasionally used. 

More recently the New Haven has secured a considerable 
number of Mikado, Mountain and Santa Fe type locomotives. 
In other words, whereas prior to 1916 it was entirely a small 
engine road, today it has adopted more modern methods of 
heavy train loading for its lines of large volume and has put 
itself more or less in the van of progress. Much of the side 
line, branch, and local service, is handled by what were the 
former heavy engines, that have been released by the new 
power. 

The larger part of the New Haven’s freight traffic on the 
New York Division is moved west of New Haven with 
electric engines. From New Haven, or Cedar Hill yard, to 
Providence or Boston, Mountain type locomotives are in 
service. 

These have a tractive effort of 53,900 lb., and in sum- 
mer are rated at 3.500 tons. Mikados of 58,372 lb. tractive 
effort are being used in the service to Bay Ridge over the 
New York Connecting Railway, the electrification of which 
is planned but not yet completed. 

Between Hartford and Boston, New Haven and Northamp- 
ton and on various lines of similar character, the power 
consists of Mikados of 45,535 lb. tractive effort. The Santa 
Fe type locomotives were secured in 1918. They are 50 in 
number, have a tractive effort of 72,000 lb. and are operated 
on the New Haven-Central New England route over the 
Poughkeepsie bridge route between New Haven and May- 
brook and between Waterbury and Maybrook. These fig- 
ures are given in detail because not a great deal has been 
said about the New Haven’s motive power or about the im- 
portant change which has heen taking place under the guid- 
ing hand of President FE. J. Pearson. 


Engine Houses 


A great deal might be said about the changes in engine 
house facilities which have taken place in connection with 
the acquisition of the larger power. The projects have been 
extensive. They have included the construction, extension, 
or modernization through the installation of more efficient 
equipment of engine houses at Cedar Hill, Midway, Provi- 
dence, Boston, East Hartford, Waterbury, Danville, May- 
brook, etc. 
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Some of the Results 


President Pearson in the annual report gives some interest- 
ing details concerning the improved results affected through 
the changes which have been made. “The property,” he says, 
“now possesses a marked increase in capacity. The main 
arteries of heavy traffic eastward from New York and May- 
brook, the Shore Line, and the other more important lines, 
are now adequate for the demands of the increased all-rail 
transportation which has been crowding these routes for 
many years. Congestion has been eliminated, through runs 
have been substituted for short runs, the movement of freight 
both carload and less-than-carload has been expedited, and 
the service as a whole in quantity and character has been 
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One of the Two Motor Cars Used by the New Haven in 
Branch Line Service 


improved. The management confidently states that with rea- 
sonable promptness in loading and unloading on the part 
of the public, the requirements of southern New England for 
transportation will be met, not only in larger volume than is 
now moving but in a volume exceeding that of war times.” 


1921 and 1915 Compared 


President Pearson also points out that the total ton-miles 
in 1921 were 10.20 per cent greater than in 1915, which 
traffic was handled with a reduction under 1915 of 21.15 
per cent in freight train miles and 22.90 per cent in freight 
switching miles. A great deal more might be said concerning 
the actual details of the improvement which has taken place 
but this will require a more extensive treatment than space 
permits at this time. Enough has been said, it is believed, 
to bring out that the manner in which the New Haven is 
operated today is very much different from that in which it 
was operated before the extensive improvement program was 
begun. 

These facts have great importance and must be taken 
into consideration in any analysis that is made of New 
Haven operations. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge considerably upon the 
peculiar traffic considerations with which the New Haven is 
confronted. These details were given considerably in detail 
in the New England divisions case and it is believed that 
readers of the Railway Age are familiar with the large pro- 
portion of passenger business, similarly the large proportion 
of manufactured products, the amount of l.c.]. and local 
traffic, the difficulties occasioned by the terminal character 
of the business, the short haul and other such factors. The 
amount of attention which has had to be given the situation 
because of the New England divisions case is an indication 
that the New Haven’s problem is not a simple one. Because 
of the injunction proceedings brought to restrain the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s decision in favor of the New 
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England lines from becoming effective the case still remains 
to be decided. The decision naturally, in view of the amounts 
involved, will have a far-reaching effect upon the New 
Haven’s operating and financial results. 


A Deficit of $14,121,623 in 1921 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in 1921 
had a net corporate deficit of $14,121,623. This looks ex- 
tremely serious and is made all the more serious when it is 
realized that this deficit was $9,500,117 greater than in 
1920. The operating results of the road, however, did not 
reflect a drop quite as severe as is shown in the corporate 
income account because, of course, in 1920 the road was 
able to count on standard return for two months and the 
guaranty for six, which it was not able to count on in 1921. 
The actual figures of earnings and expenses as indicated by 
the figure of net after rentals show a very decided improve- 
ment which is quite a contrast with the result indicated by 
the corporate deficit. The net after rentals for the year, as 
reported in the December statement to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was $740,034. This is very different 
from the standard of earnings (the New Haven’s standard 
return was about $17,000,000) prior to federal control, but 
it was a marked improvement over 1920, for in that year 
there was a deficit after rentals of $12,575,137. There has 
been a marked improvement in recent months. The operat- 
ing ratio in 1921 was 91.41. In 1920 the operating ratio 
was over 100. In November, 1921, the ratio was brought 
down to 77 per cent. The figures for the first two months 
of 1922 show a ratio of 80.40 per cent. 

The New Haven did not have the great boom in traffic 
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in 1920 which many other railroads had, so any comparisons 
between 1921 and 1920 must be made with that in mind. 
However, the freight revenues for 1921 totaled $53,593,929, 
a decrease of but 3.17 per cent from 1920. The decrease in 
revenue ton-miles was 11.23 per cent. Passenger revenues 
totaled $50,934,294, a decrease of 2.56 per cent from the 
preceding year. The total operating revenues were $116,- 
405,232, which amounted to $7,107,077 or 5.75 per cent less 
than in 1920. As compared with this decrease of about 
$7,000,000 in operating revenues, there was a decrease of 
$19,944,089 in operating expenses, the operating expenses 
for the year being $106,402,295. Maintenance-of-way ex- 
penses were decreased 15.97 per cent, maintenance of equip- 
ment, 24.64 per cent and transportation, 19.19 per cent. 

These changes tell us the familiar story of drastic economy 
which took place on all of the railroads in the country. It 
should be noted, however, that the New Haven’s reductions 
in maintenance of equipment were rather severe and that the 
percentage of bad-order cars and unserviceable locomotives 
at the present time is high and very much above the average 
for all of the railroads of the country. The New Haven’s 
percentage of bad-order cars on March 15, 1922, the latest 
available figure, was 26.5 per cent as compared with the 
country’s average of 14.5 per cent. The percentage of un- 
serviceable locomotives on the same date was 24.0 per cent, 
as against the country’s average of 20.2 per cent. 

At the close of 1921 the total number of employees on 
the railroad was 29,835, or 7,347 less than at the close of 
the preceding year. The wages paid during the year totaled 
$59,305,824, a decrease of $19,193,328 or 24.43 per cent 
as compared with the preceding year. 


Pennsylvania Wins Verdict Against Labor Board 


Court Sustains Carrier’s Position and Upholds Constitutionality 
of Transportation Act 


HE RatLroap Labor Boarp exceeded its authority in 
T specifying the manner in which employees’ representa- 

tives should be elected on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the manner in which conferences on rules and working 
conditions should be held, according to a decision by Judge 
George T. Page, of the United States District Court at Chi- 
cago. The ruling was made in the legal dispute between the 
Pennsylvania and the Labor Board, as a result of the motion 
of the latter to dismiss the temporary injunction issued to the 
carrier some time ago and restraining the board from pub- 
lishing a decision which the carrier believed would be detri- 
mental to its interests. Judge Page at the same time upheld 
the constitutionality of the Transportation Act under which 
the board was created. 

One of the most interesting parts of Judge Page’s decision 
holds that the only power in the Labor Board under Section 
301 of the Act, is to hear and decide disputes that are jointly 
referred to the board by the interested parties. 

* The case was an outgrowth of an order by the Labor Board 
directing the Pennsylvania to hold an election of employees’ 
representatives and prescribing the ballots to be used in this 
election. The railway did not comply with the order, insist- 
ing upon its right to deal directly with its employees. When 
it became apparent that the board was about to hand down 
a decision censuring the Pennsylvania publicly for its con- 
duct, the carrier obtained a temporary injunction, restraining 
the board from publishing such a rebuke. 

Representatives of the board and several of the members 
thereof, have publicly stated that if an adverse decision 


was rendered in this case, the board would be shorn of all 
of its power inasmuch as the labor provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act contain no penalty clauses, enforcement of the 
board’s decisions being possible only through the pressure 
of public opinion. 

Judge Page’s ruling said in part: 


Two claims are-urged: (1) that the act is unconstitutional if, 
and in so far as, it attempts to impose compulsory arbitration; 
(2) that the act gives the Board no right on ex parte submission, 
nor on its own motion, to do any act under Section 301. 

Defendants move to dismiss the bill and urge: (1) that the 
Labor Board is an administrative arm of the government over 
which the courts have no jurisdiction; (2) that the Board had 
the pcwer exercised by it under Decisions 119 and 218. 


The Board Is Subject to the Jurisdiction 
of the Federal Courts 


In my opinion the Labor Board is a body corporate, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the federal courts, and may sue and be sued. 
This does not mean, however, that the courts have any general 
authority over the exercise of a discretion vested in an adminis- 
trative body or officer. 

That law (the Adamson law) has been the subject of wide dis- 
cussion, and it is not necessary to dwell upon it here, except to 
note that Congress there provided for an eight-hour day, and made 
other provisions that resulted in the actual raising of the wages 
of the employees of carriers. The Supreme Court sustained that 
act (Wilson v. New, 243 U.S. 332). The majority opinion was 
presented by the Chief Justice. Strong dissenting opinions were 
written, denying the constitutionality of the act. 

Not only because of the diversity of opinion expressed in the 
New case, but because of its wide public discussion, Congress 
must have had clearly before it the question as to the conditions 
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under which it had the right, if at all, to establish machinery by 
which to compel the compulsory fixing of wages, rules, etc., as 
between carriers and their employees. 


Board Has Authority Only in Disputes Jointly 
Submitted by Interested Parties 


I am of the opinion that when Congress framed and adopted 
Section 301, it did so with the deliberate intention of imposing, 
as the plain language of the act indicates, the duty on all carriers 
and their officers, employees and agents, to exercise every reason- 
able effort and adopt every available means to avoid any interrup- 
tion of the business of any carrier growing out of any dispute 
between the carriers and their employees, and that Congress in- 
tended that all such disputes should be considered, and, if possible, 
decided in conference solely between a carrier and representatives 
of its employees directly interested in the dispute, and that, as 
hereinafter noted, the only power given to the Labor Board under 
that section was to hear and decide a dispute which the conferees 
provided for in Section 301 were unable to decide, and then only 
in the event that the parties jointly referred the matter to the 
Board. 

The further conclusion is inevitable that the Labor Board was 
without power to intervene in any way in the proceedings con- 
templated by Section 301 preceding a reference to it jointly bv 
the parties, except that the Board might on its own motion sus- 
pend the operation of a decision by the parties if it was of the 
opinion that such decision as to salaries and wages would make 
a readjustment of the rates of any carrier necessary, and there- 
upon as soon as practicable affirm or modify such suspended de- 
cision (Section 307 b). 

It is, in a general way, claimed that the Board has the right to 
direct or control the method of selecting the representatives of 
the employees under Section 301, under the provisions of Section 
308 (4), which is as follows: 

The Labor Board “may make regulations necessary for the efhi- 
cient execution of the functions vested in it by this title.” 

The appointment or method of election of conferees under Sec- 
tion 301 not one of the functions delegated to the Board, and 
therefore, it had not the right to make the regulations provided for 
in Decision No. 218. I am of the opinion that the purpose of 
Section 301 was to leave to the carrier and its employees full 
liberty to get together in their own way. 

Section 307 (b) authorizes the intervention of the Labor Board 
in precisely the same manner as provided in Section 307 (a) for 
the purpose of deciding “all disputes with respect to the wages 
or salaries of employees or subordinate officials of carriers, not 
decided as provided in Section 301.” 


Decisions of the Labor Board Are Only Advisory 


In considering the intent of Congress as to the force of the 
Labor Board’s decision as to other matters than those jointly sub- 
mitted to them under Section 301, there are two views pressing 
upon the mind of the court for consideration. ' 

(1) Do the provisions of the act authorize the Labor Board 
merely to hear, determine and publish in an advisory decision that 
which in its opinion would be a fair and just wage, or what would 
be a fair and just solution of disputes involving grievances, rules 
or working conditions, or; 

(2) does the act authorize the Labor Board to make such tind- 
ings, anu to render such decisions and judgments as will make its de- 
termination upon ‘those questions final and binding so that a rule, 
determined to be a fair and reasonable rule by the Board, shall 
thereafter be a governing rule between the parties, and so that a 
wage determined to be a fair and reasonable wage shall thereafter 
be the wage that shall be paid by the carrier and that shall be ac- 
cepted by the employee, and that may be recovered in the courts? 

There is no direct provision in the act that decisions by the 
Board shall be final and have the binding force of decrees to be 
performed. Nor is there any provision that that which is de- 
termined to be a just and reasonable wage or rule shall thereafter 
be the wage, or the rule, as between the carrier and its employees 
and upon which either may maintain an action in the courts. 
There is no provision for the enforcement of the terms of the de- 
cisions, nor any penaltics for their viclation, except the publication 
provided for in Section 313, if that may be considered a penalty. 

All those matters seem to me to indicate that the decisions are 
only advisory. 

On the other hand, Section 307 (d) provides that: “All de- 
cisions of the Labor Board * * *- shall establish rates of 
wages and salaries and standards of working conditions which in 
the opinion of the Board are just and reasonable.” 

Nevertheless, I have reached the conclusion that it was the be- 
lief of Congress that the results desired by the legislation could be 
attained through the force of public opinion and that that public 
opinion would follow the publication made as provided in Sections 
307 (c) and 313, and would support the decisions of a Board, 
composed of men each of whom would have special knowledge of 
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the difficulties within and the necessities of the group that he was 
chosen to represent. I am further of the opinion that, acting 
upon that belief, Congress provided in Section 307 (d) for a wide 
and searching investigation so that the Board would have before 
it all the facts necessary to enable it to reach just and reasonable 
decisions upon every dispute. 


The Constitutionality of the Transportation Act 


The remaining and of course fundamental, question in this cas¢ 
is whether or not the act is within the constitutional power of 
Congress to regulate commerce. 

Undoubtedly some character of intercourse by transportation is 
involved in every completed commercial transaction. Boys trad- 
ing upon the playground or men trading in the market places make 
and lay the basis for their transactions by discussion or corres- 
pondence, but the commercial transaction must somehow, some 
where be completed by delivery. It may be the mere passage of 
the commodity involved in the trade from the pocket of one by 
hand to the hand of another, or it may be the carrying across the 
continent of bulky commodities involving every kind and character 
of handling and transportation devices and of men engaged in 
many kinds of employment, but whatever be the character of the 
transaction, whether it is great or small, the instruments of in- 
tercourse and transportation are indispensable elements in every 
commercial transaction. 

The commerce dealt with in the act in question involves the 
main transportation systems both for passengers and freight for 
the people of the whole United States. It reaches, touches and 
carries for every city, village and town and is the instrument by 
which food, clothing and fuel and every other commodity of com- 
merce is carried for and between the people. There is nothing 
in existence that could be substituted for it, and it represents the 
growth of years. If its operation were to be discontinued for 
even a short space of time the loss and hardships necessarily con 
sequent thereon would be almost incalculable; and if it were dis 
continued for any considerable length of time the whole fabric of 
the nation’s commerce and the foundations of our manufactures 
which are the basis of the great growth and development of our 
country and of our business prosperity, would be almost irre- 
trievably wrecked. 

Neither bigness nor emergency can bestow or add to the con- 
stitutional power to regulate commerce, and I have set out the 
matters immediately foregoing for the sole purpose of illustrating 
the large place which the agreements and disagreements between 
carriers and their employees occupy in the transportation element 
of mterstate commerce and how inadequate must be the regula- 
tion if Congress does not have the power to control such agree 
ments and disagreements, 

It is of the fundamentals of a common carrier system that it 
shall be as efficient as the conditions in business will permit, that 
it shall be continuous, that it shall give equal service to all of the 
people upon equal terms, that it shall have fair and reasonable 
compensation for the services rendered. 

l can see no difference in character between those regulatory 
powers sustained and in operation under the Interstate Commerce 
Act for more than 40 years and the power to ascertain just and 
reasonable wages and working conditions as contemplated in Title 
IIIf of the Transportation Act. If the power to regulate com 
merce is a power to prescribe rules by which commerce is to be 
governed, then Congress must have the power to prescribe every 
regulatory or governing measure necessary to keep the commerce 
of this country alive and the common carriers going concerns. 

If the common carrier system of this country may lawfully 
be stopped for one hour by the carrier or by the employees, or- 
ganized or unorganized, not by reason of any necessity in the busi- 
ness of common carrying, but because either party wills it, or 
through the disagreement of the parties, then it may be stopped 
for the same reason or for no reason at all for an indefinite time 
or perpetually, and the constitutional power of Congress would 
be as impotent and useless as a dead hand upon the ship’s rudder 
in a storm. 

In the case of Wilson v. New, the constitutionality of the 
Adamson Act was challenged by some of the dissenting justices 
upon thé ground that it violated the Fifth Amendment, first, be- 
cause an attempt to fix any wage is in violation of the right of 
private contract, and second, that the provision in the Adamson 
Act that only an eight-hours’ service by an employee should be 
given for ten hours’ pay was in violation of the inhibition in the 
constitution against taking property without due process of law. 
The argument there was that the act, without any investigation 
on the part of Congress or under its authority as to the conditions 
of pay and employment in the carrying trade, wrongfully and 
arbitrarily gave to the employees some $600,000,000 of the carriers’ 
money. The method that was there asserted to have been an 
arbitrary exercise of power is not present in this case. The act 
here, on the contrary, makes very careful provision, as herein- 
before shown, for the selection of a well qualified board, prescribes 
a wide field of investigation and a careful consideration of ever) 
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element involved, to the end that conclusions may and shall be 
reached by the Labor Board which shall be just and reasonable. 

_ Upon the question of the right to prescribe compulsory arbitra- 
tion or to fix wages, the majority opinion of the court in the case 
of Wilson v. New, determines that question, supports the power 
exercised by Congress and consequently sustains the constitution- 
ality of the act. 

There is, and can be, no conflict between the Fifth Amendment 
and the commerce regulation clause of the constitution because 
whenever men and property enter into and become a part of an 
interstate common carrier system, they so far lose their private 
character that they become wholly subject to all reasonable regu- 
latory measures prescribed by Congress. 


Members of the Labor Board have declined to comment 
on Judge Page’s decision, the feeling being that the next 
move is up to the Department of Justice which handled the 
case for the Board. 


Mississippi Supreme Court Upholds Labor Board 


Another important court decision, bearing on the author- 
ity of the Labor Board and the constitutionality of the labor 
provisions of the Transportation Act, was handed down re- 
cently by the Supreme Court of Mississippi in a case in- 
volving a section laborer and the New Orleans Great 
Northern. In this case thé section laborer sued the road for 
the difference between his rate of pay and the amount due 
him if a decision of the Labor Board had been applied. The 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court of Mississippi 
where it was contended that: 

(1) ‘The labor provisions of the Transportation Act, cre- 
ating the Labor Board, are unconstitutional and in violation 
of the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution in that they 
deprive the carrier of its property without due process of 
law; 

(2) ‘That the Labor Board’s order of July, 1920, fixing 
the wages of track laborers is contrary to the Fifth Amend- 
ment in that it would deprive the carrier of its property 
right to contract with its employees for services; and 

(3) That the court has no jurisdiction inasmuch as the 
‘Transportation Act does not impose any penalty upon or 
authorize any suit against carriers for failure to obey or 
comply with any order of the Board and no jurisdiction, 
power or authority is conferred on any court to render judg- 
ment in any suit to enforce any order of the Labor Board. 

Referring to the last contention the court’s ruling decision 
said in part: 

In our view the act creates a system of compulsory arbitration 
with notice to the parties and a right to produce evidence, and 
the finding of the Board in the cases provided for in the act has 
the effect of an award. The purpose of Congress was to prevent 
the possibility of tying up the transportation of the country during 
disputes as has been done heretofore in numerous cases and has 
been threatened in cases of such magnitude as to seriously jeop- 
ardize the business and welfare of the country. The living and 
business conditions of the great public are dependent upon the 
carriers for the transportation of the necessaries of life, as well as 
ordinary articles of utility. The legal effect of the action of the 
Board is to fix, for the time being, (a temporary period) the 
wages and salaries of the employees until the parties can agree 
upon such wages or salaries, or can make other arrangements 
with other men for the carrying on of the business of the carrier. 
It has the effect, in our opinion, of giving a right of action against 
the carrier by the employee or official for the salary so fixed 
under the provisions of the act if services are performed there- 
under, and the courts are open for the enforcement of this obli- 
gation. The courts are open to the carriers also. Of course it is 
within the powers of Congress to fix the conditions upon which 
suits could be brought, or the courts in which the obligation could 
be enforced. But Congress having designated no tribunal to take 
cognizance of the matter, any court having jurisdiction of the 
parties and subject-matter may enforce the obligation as in the 
case of any other money obligation or contractual right. 


After discussing the constitutionality of the labor pro- 
visicns of the Transportation Act, the court’s ruling says in 
part: 


Congress has been given the power to regulate interstate com- 
This power, being 


merce in broad and comprehensive terms. 
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given by the Constitution, is only limited by other provisions of 
the Constitution. The act in question seems to us to have been 
drawn under the decision of Wilson vs. New (U. S. Supreme 
Court), in which case the court considered the power of Congress 
under the Adamson act to legislate with reference to a grave 
situation, involving, among other things, the right to fix wages and 
hours for employees, and upheld the power of Congress so to do. 
The power conferred in the present act to fix wages is not a fix- 
ing of wages permanently, but a temporary fixing of wages with 
fuil power of the Labor Board to modify its orders as exigencies 
may arise. 

We deem it unnecessary to go into an elaborate discussion of the 
subject but the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce 
has been upheld and applied to many situations, and must, in the 
nature of things, be sufficient to meet the demands of the age and 
conditions with which Congress, from time to time, is called to 
deal. The powers conferred must be brought into exercise in 
many situations and conditions which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not foresee. When dealing with a power of this kind we 
must remember that conditions change from age to age. The 
carriers of the country have been organized into huge transporta- 
tion systems, employing hundreds of thousands of employees; and 
labor has been organized into organizations containing many hun- 
dreds of thousands and even millions of men. With the growth of 
commerce the public have become dependent in a large measure 
throughout the country and a strike or tie-up of the transporta- 
tion systems would result in untold suffering and loss to the public. 

The power of the government must be capable of meeting these 
changed conditions and is sufficient when called into power through 
appropriate legislation to protect commerce and_ transportation 
from suspension or interruption. The means by which the ob- 
ject is accomplished must be left to the judgment and discretion 
of the legislative branch of the government. The act here under 
review is adapted to this purpose and logically tends to the pre- 
vention of the suspension or interruption of interstate commerce. 

We do not think the act here under review unconstitutionally 
abridges the freedom of contract, nor that it deprives the defend- 
ant of its property without due process of law. As pointed out in 
Wilson vs. New, and numerous other cases, the fact that a 
business is affected with the public use makes it different from, 
and its right of contract also different from, that of ordinary 
business. This is pointed out clearly in the majority opinion in 
Wilson vs. New; Mr. Justice McReynolds in his dissenting opinion 
closes his opinion with this language: 

“But, considering the doctrine now affirmed by a majority of the 
court as established, it follows as of course that Congress has 
power to fix a minimum wage for trainmen; to require com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes which may seriously and 
directly jeopardize the movement of interstate traffic; and to take 
measures effectively to protect the free flow of such commerce 
against any combination, whether of operatives, owners, or 
strangers.” 


Shopmen Again Threaten to Strike 


Another strike threat, involving the members of the railway 
employees department of the American Federation of Labor, 
developed April 21, when representatives of these employees, 
in convention at Chicago, voted to send out strike ballots 
and took steps to launch a nation-wide strike of shop men. 

B. M. Jewell, president of the railway employees depart- 
ment, said in commenting on the proposed strike: 


If there is a strike—and | feel sure our men will vote solidly for 
it—it will be in protest of the action of railways in ignoring de- 
cisions of the Labor Board. The carriers have arbitrarily re- 
duced wages, in defiance of the board, have restored the piece 
work system, and have resorted to the “farming out” system, 
which is a mere subterfuge by which they dodge labor board 
rulings. 

A year ago our membership voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
a walkout in protest against the 12 per cent wage reduction al- 
ready then announced and given effect last July. When the strike 
date, came, however, we favored peace, because of assurances given 
by the Labor Board that no further wage reduction would be con- 
sidered for some time. 

But this time, I am sure, the issue will come to a showdown. 
So far as we are concerned, it is a fight for existence. The pre- 
cise wording of the strike ballots is yet to be determined, but the 
question will be: To strike or not to strike? The ballots prob- 
ably will be sent out within a short time and the results should 
be known within 60 days.. 

The roads are dodging the board’s rulings by letting out entire 
shops to contractors technically not within the jurisdiction of the 
labor board. But they have done not only this, but, in several in- 
stances, have pointedly refused to abide: by the board’s rulings, 
without so much as resorting to this obvious subterfuge. 


The carriers have been “getting away with it” thus far. We 
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are going to find out whether they can continue. to :d6 so. - The 
board, it must be remembered, has no real power-to enforce its 
decisions. It must rely solely upon the influence of public opinion. 

It was pointed out by some of the labor leaders that before 
the employees’ strike referendum is completed, the Labor 
Board will probably hand down its ruling in the present 
controversy over proposed wage reductions and the coal 
strike will have reached an acute stage. These factors, to- 
gether with Judge Page’s decision in the Pennsylvania case, 
it is contended, indicate that trouble is, beyond any reason- 
able doubt, inevitable. 

Hearings in the cases in which certain carriers have been 
charged with violating orders of the Labor Board by con- 
tracting the operation of shops, were held some time ago 
and later the whole question of the contracting of portions of 
the carriers’ operations was re-opened, the board ordering 
a further investigation of recent contracts on the Erie. No 
decision has been rendered in any of these cases, probably 
because of the absence of Albert Philips, the board desiring 
a full vote on this important question. Inasmuch as the 
board has not ruled in any case involving the contracting of 
shops or other work, the proposed strike of the shop em- 
ployees is directed solely at the Labor Board. 

It is also reported that the executive committee of the rail- 
way employees department has been authorized to arrange 
for a conference with the Labor Board, in regard to the 
question of contracting and that if this conference ends un- 
satisfactorily to the employees, to issue the strike ballot within 
60 days after the close of the convention. 


Wage Hearings Ended 


Hearings before the Labor Board in the controversy over 
proposed reductions in wages, were completed on April 25, 
after several days of testimony for and against further cuts 
in the rates of pay of telegraphers. There were no closing 
statements by either representatives of the carriers or of the 
employees. While all of the evidence from the contending 
parties is now before the board, it is probable that some time 
will be allowed the National Industrial Traffic League and 
similar organizations to present their views ‘on the proposed 
reductions before the case is definitely closed. 


Now is the Time to Prepare 
for Heavier Business * 
By Colonel F. G. Robbins, 


Director, Bureau of Service, Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

rATISTICS SHOW that increased population requires in- 

creased transportation. There is a relation between the 

factors of population increase and transportation in- 
crease. For example, the population increased 20 per cent 
from 1890 to 1900 and the net tons moved one mile increased 
86 per cent; the population increased 21 per cent from 1900 
to 1910, and the net tons increased 80 per cent; the popu- 
lation increased 15.7 per cent from 1910 to 1920 and the 
net tons increased 61 per cent, which indicates that the two 
have kept increasing at pretty much the same ratio. In fact, 
it will be noted that by ten-year periods, the net tons moved 
one mile increased about four per cent for each one per cent 
increase in population. 

I do not believe there: is any doubt but that we are now 
over the worst of the business slump and that car loadings 
will increase gradually. We seem to have hit the low point 
in car movement the first week in January when the average 
loads moved per railroad per day were 6,300. This has 
gradually increased until March 12 when 8,800 loads per 
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day were being moved per railroad. Since then the move- 
ment has decreased owing to the coal strike, but excluding 
coal and coke, car loadings increased 6 per cent in January, 
8 per cent in Februar: and 11.5 per cent in March this year 
over the same months last year. 

Knowing this and alse that when the coal strike is out 
of the way the car loading line will point steadily upward, 
we can well take stock at this time to make proper prepara- 
tions to meet the increased transportation demands that will 
be made at no distant date. We know that during 1920 
there were certain points of saturation and that these points 
were practically all confined to terminals. We know that 
little, if any, has been added to these facilities. With any 
increase in car units will come increased congestion and like- 
wise decreased movement, which increases car shortage and 
simultaneously complaints from shippers become more 
caustic. 

It is well, therefore, at this time, before we are actually in 
the thick of a congestion of traffic, to make such arrange- 
ments as will best promote the handling of the increased 
business with the least friction when it does come. With cars 
in bad order and without increased facilities, it is a foregone 
conclusicn that the situation demands intensive and_ better 
use of that which we have. Have we developed to the extent 
that the situation demands proper supervision over each 
freight car? Does not such supervision begin with the yard 
clerk in assembling data for the use of transportation offi- 
cers fF 

Is it not a fact that during periods of depression, the 
yard clerk is the first one to be laid off and among the last 
to be put on when business revives, and is this not usually 
done when all hands are too busy to see that such men are 
properly trained, thereby resulting in erroneous, unreliable 
and inadequate information being furnished transportation 
officers for the proper handling and distribution of equip- 
ment? Have you ever thought how much more supervision 
is given a passenger car as compared with a freight car? 

Another method through which increased mileage can be 
made and delays decreased is by reducing the duplication of 
switching of trains at division terminals. ‘This requires a 
scientific study of the through traffic movement in connection 
with the local movement and always meets with opposition 
by division forces. Every so often a campaign is launched 
on various railroads, but as'a rule, it ends when each divi- 
sion begins requiring greater classification on the part of its 
neighboring division; such back-fire, as a general proposi- 
tion, stopping the whole investigation. Some day, however, 
it will be found so necessary that an agency, independent of 
any division prejudices and limitations will be set up to see 
that through traffic is so arranged that it will be put in 
through trains and local traffic confined to local trains. The 
efficiency of division yards will be measured by the number 
of main trackers or trains that are put together to go through 
other terminals without a switch. This practice will increase 
car movement, decrease congestion, car shortage and loss and 
damage claims, but it will not be accomplished until divorced 
from division competition, unless, in the meantime, human 
nature is completely transformed. One railway executive, 
when testifying recently before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, stated that last year four million dollars was saved 
on his railroad by reason of this improved method of han- 
dling cars alone. 

What is being done towards reducing back-hauls at ter- 
minals, elimination of light switch engine mileage by joint 
arrangement with other lines, cutting out the duplication of 
switching and the establishing of joint interchange in- 
spectors? Now is the time to correct these practices, when 
business is light, and to establish right habits before business 
gets heavy and the time is inadequate for the proper training 
of employees. 















IC. C. Consolidation Hearing Postponed 


Railroads Not Prepared to Submit Evidence Except by Way of 


Objections—Will Consider Procedure 


HE HEARING before Commissioner Hall of the Inter- 
T state Commerce Commission on April 24 on the com- 

mission’s tentative plan for the consolidation of 
railroads was adjourned after a brief session because most 
of the railroads concerned were not prepared to submit evi- 
dence except as to points in the tentative plan to which some 
of them desired to offer objections or comment. The com- 
mission had expected the roads to furnish basic data to 
make up a record upon which it can formulate a definite 
consolidation plan. After some discussion it was decided to 
postpone hearings for approximately 30 days pending the 
appointment of committees representing the railroads to 
confer with the commission and formulate a program cover- 
ing the character of the evidence to be presented by the 
carriers. 

Most of the roads involved were represented by executives 
or counsel, while many representatives of roads in other parts 
of the country were present as observers, but those who spoke 
for individual roads had evidently expected that the tentative 
plan issued by the commission, based with some alternatives 
on the report prepared by Prof. W. Z. Ripley, was to be 
taken as the basis for discussion and that the commission 
would ask for such information as it desired. Their atti- 
tude suggested that they regarded the idea of consolidations 
as involving an element of trading in which neither a com- 
pany contemplating the purchase of another line nor a com- 
pany desiring to sell its property would be expected to reveal 
too keen an interest in the result, and the discussion indicated 
some obstacles in the way of making an artificial consolida- 
tion plan. 

B. B. Cain, vice-president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, pointed out that the tentative plan 
makes no disposition of the short lines and asked if it was 
desired that they be heard. Mr. Hall replied that in his 
opinion it was essential that the short lines give their views 
as to where they should lodge in the general plan. 

Forney Johnston, representing the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, asked permission to file a 
memorandum based on a report of its Board of Economics 
and Engineering, indicating the character of the basic data 
which it considered should be supplied by each railroad and 
without which, according to the association, it is not prac- 
ticable to attempt to define specific plans for consolidation. 


Florida Commission Opposed to Consolidation 


J. E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Association, 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, said he was uncer- 
tain as to the extent to which the state commissions will take 
part in the hearing, but asked that three copies of all exhibits 
be supplied for their information. He read statements which 
two commissions had asked him to put into the record. The 
Department of Public Works of the State of Washington 
expressed the opinion that any plan of consolidation which 
does not contemplate through service between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts will not be satisfactory and the Florida 
railroad commission stated its position as opposed to a con- 
solidation plan on the ground that it believes no good pur- 
pose can be served, nor economies brought about by consoli- 
dation that will benefit the users of transportation. The 
merger of the express companies was cited as an example 
of the “bad effect of consolidation”; as having resulted in a 
less co-operative spirit toward the public and higher rates. 
The commission stated that it was just as much opposed to 
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centralization of railroad management in a few hands as to 
centralization of railroad regulation at Washington. 

When Commissioner Hall asked for expressions relating 
to System No. 10 of the tentative plan, which includes the 
Southern and, its subsidiaries and the New Orleans Great 
Northern and Alabama & Vicksburg, L. FE. Jeffries, vice- 
president and general counsel of the Southern, said the com- 
pany did not desire to offer any evidence, but would like the 
privilege of offering evidence or a statement in rebuttal if 
other testimony should make it appear necessary. 

When Commissioner Hall said that this would leave a 
blank in the record he offered to submit any information 
the commission may desire, but said he had not understood 
just what form the proceeding would take and had nothing 
prepared. 

Mr. Hall said the commission needs information as to 
the Southern and while it might dig it out of its own records, 
this would take a long time and it would prefer to have evi- 
dence furnished by the road. 

Mr. Jeffries said he did not want to be shown as assent- 
ing to or opposing the proposed group, but that it would be 
groping in the dark to file information without knowing 
what was desired. 

Mr. Hall said the question before the commission is not 
so much whether the plan is opposed or not, but one of 
information needed, including facts regarding the company’s 
physical plant, traffic, etc., which would not get into the 
record unless the company put it there. 

Forney Johnston, for the Seaboard Air Line, said, this 
company had some evidence to present but that time would 
be saved if its observations on System 10 were to be with- 
held until after evidence had been submitted as to System 12, 
which groups the Illinois Central and the Seaboard. 

No one appeared for the New Orleans Great Northern, 
but L. A. Jones, president of the Alabama & Vicksburg, 
said that although he was not prepared to offer any definite 
evidence, he wished to oppose the idea of including this 
road in System 10 because it would break up a system which 
has always been under one management, including the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific, which lies west of the Mississippi 
river. This separation he thought would be inadvisable 
and improper because as the two roads make a system oper- 
ating both east and west of the river they have some effect in 
breaking down the “Chinese wall.’”’ When Mr. Hall asked 
if he were prepared to state the facts about his road and 
its traffic, he said it would be better to have that prepared 
and furnished later. 


Commission Looks to Carriers for Basic Data 


When it appeared that no one else desired to speak as 
to System 10, Commissioner Hall made a brief statement 
on behalf of the commission pointing out that it is not the 
inventor of the idea of consolidation but that it is required 
by statute to formulate a plan and that the carriers should 
furnish it with information to enable it to act wisely and 
not unwisely. It desires data as to the physical characteris- 
tics and the part each railroad performs in the work of the 
whole national system and for this information it looks to 
the carriers of the country who, if anything is to be done 
under this statute, will have to do it. He said the com- 
mission could ask for certain information, but does not know 
what is available as well as the carriers do and it does not 
desire to embarrass any carrier by asking for information 
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that might be involved in any negotiation which may now 
be under way. He pointed out that the law represents a 
change of policy as compared with the former restrictions 
and said the question involved is as to how shall it be per- 
missible for carriers to come together as new entities through 
the consent and desire of the constituent parts. 

Mr. Jones said that after hearing this statement he would 
furnish the information desired and that he had no intention 
of combating the commission’s work, but he had no previous 
knowledge of the scope of the hearing. Mr. Hall said that 
he was not talking to Mr. Jones any more than to any one 
else, but that there is nothing in the record as to System 10, 
although the roads placed in that system might be profoundly 
affected. 

 E. C. Bailly, secretary of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, 

submitted a brief statement saying that as strong reasons ex- 
ist for putting the Clinchfield in System 10 as in System 11 
as proposed by the tentative plan, or in System 12, and 
he requested that the plan shall permit as an additional al- 
ternative that it may be included in System 10. It might 
also be advisable, he said, to include the road in System 8, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, or System 9, the Norfolk & Western, 
with which roads it has considerable interchange of traffic. 

When witnesses were called for as to System 11, including 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville, 
George B. Elliott, vice-president and general counsel of the 
A. C. L., said he was not prepared to submit any evidence 
nor to protest against the plan nor the policy of the act. 
The tentative plan, he said, except as to two or three points, 
seems to be along logical lines. 

W. L. Mapother, president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
said his road had no particular recommendations to make 
or evidence to present, although it would be glad to sup- 
ply all available data. He read a brief statement saying that 
the desirability of further consolidations is very generally 
admitted, hut there are many problems tc be solved and 
difficulties to be overcome. The tentative plan for System 11 
has much to commend it, but if it is to be made obligatory 
its success depends upon the terms and conditions. Any 
plan of consolidation involves the question of credit and 
the raising of capital, for which the present is an unpro- 
pitious time, because most of the carriers are not in a satis- 
factory financial condition. A permissive plan of consolida- 
tions, he said, is highly desirable as a reversal of the re- 
strictions of the past which have hampered railway devel- 
opment and the Louisville & Nashville desires to offer to as- 
sist the commission in its study in any way. 

W. R. Cole, president of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, said that the proposed placing of this road in 
a system with the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville & 
Nashville is entirely logical, but he had not understood the 
scope of the inquiry and was not prepared to offer any 
evidence. 


R. F. & P. Asks to Retain Present Status 


Eppa Hunton, Jr., president of the Richmond, Fredericks- 


burg & Potomac, asked that the original recommendations 
of Prof. Ripley be adhered to and this road be permitted 
to remain as at present and not be made a part of any system. 
He outlined the history and described the traffic conditions 
of the road, which is owned by the State of Virginia, four 
Southern and two Northern lines, saying that to leave it 
in its present situation would leave its competition freer and 
leave the business with the same lines as at present. He 
said that most of the roads which own its stock are also 
of the same opinion. The road now represents an absolutely 
impartial bridge line between four Southern roads and two 
Northern roads. 

Prof. Ripley asked whether there would be any advantage 
or disadvantage in making this road a main stem for the 
Southern lines without any ownership by the Northern lines. 
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Mr. Hunton said that the professor’s original suggestion 
represents a better plan, because the road is now a main 
stem in both directions. Prof. Ripley said it had been sug- 
gested that if the ownership of this road be confined to lines 
south of Washington the delimitation of the Southeastern 
region would be more distinct. 

R. V. Fletcher, general solicitor of the Illinois Central, 
said his company was prepared to go ahead with some infor- 
mation along the lines indicated by Commissioner Hall, 
whereupon Mr. Hall asked if results could not be obtained 
by the appointment of a committee representing the railroads 
or an informal discussion of the record as to the kind of 
information that would be useful. He said the commission 
is not requesting anything, but merely obeying the statute 
and desires the aid of the judgment of the railroads as to 
what would be of value. Mr. Fletcher then suggested that 
Mr. Johnston be appointed chairman of a committee and 
the hearing was adjourned for a time for an informal con- 
ference among the representatives of the railroads. 


Regional Committees to Meet 


In the afternoon Mr. Fletcher reported that the conference 
had come to the conclusion that it would not be advisable 
to continue with the hearing at this time since the roads 
were not prepared but that five or more committees should 
be appointed to represent the roads in different sections, 
and that these should form a general or executive committee 
to meet with the commission and suggest the character of 
the evidence deemed most useful, etc. A committee represent- 
ing the Southeastern roads had been appointed at the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Hall said the plan would be agreeable to the com- 
mission and suggested that the hearing should be resumed 
as near to May 20 as possible, but not before that date, be- 
cause of other engagements of the commission. He also 
said it was not proposed to have all the hearings at Washing- 
ton, but that efforts would be made to arrange an itinerary 
so that communities affected or any one having a substantial 
interest might have an opportunity to be heard. 

The Southeastern committee appointed consists of counsel 
for the Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk Southern, Illinois Central, 
and a representative of the short lines. 

Before adjournment the testimony on behalf of the R. F. 
& P. was continued. W. D. Duke, general manager, de- 
scribed its method of dividing unrouted traffic between the 
owner lines. Mason Manghum, representing the Virginia 
Corporation Commission, and John R. Saunders, attorney 
general of Virginia, expressed the opposition of the state 
authorities to a merger of the road with any other because 
the state owns about one-sixth of the stock of the road and 
its dividends are placed in a sinking fund to be used to re- 
tire bonds issued by the state. They said a merger would 
jeopardize the state’s holdings, would not be necessary or 
desirable for any purpose of the Transportation Act, and 
might tend to destroy free competition. Mr. Manghum said 
the city government of Richmond and the Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other shippers’ organizations had gone 
on record as opposed to consolidating the R. F. & P. with 
any other road. 

Vice-President Elliott of the Atlantic Coast Line said his 
company had not changed its views since the time when 
it had practical control of the road, but thought the entire 
situation would be served better by a joint ownership of a 
properly equipped road between Richmond and Washington 
than by two roads between the same points. 

Frank Gwathmey, appearing for the trustees of the Flagler 
estate now operating the Florida East Coast, said they felt 
they had no authority to present any evidence as to the future 
disposition of the road because the trust expires next year. 





Great Western Suffers from Adverse Conditions 


These Include High Joint Facility and Car Rentals. 


Deficit 


in 1921 of $592,601 


year ended December 31, 1921, is to be commended 

for the frank manner in which the officers of the road 
admit the difficulties with which that road is at present 
confronted. The difficulties are evidenced in a deficit after 
fixed charges of $592,601. This represents improvement of 
a sort, because in 1920 the road reported a deficit of $1,548,- 
375. In 1921 the company had larger freight revenues than 
in 1920; it made large reductions in expenses but the changes 
thus made were not sufficient to keep the final figures from 
being in red. The figure given above for 1921 is after the 
deduction of $480,000, representing interest on the bonds of 
the Mason City & Fort Dodge accrued but not paid. 

The Chicago Great Western’s major difficulties are appar- 
ently three in number. One is a large per diem balance. 
Another is the large sums paid in rentals for joint facilities. 
The third results, according to President Felton, from the 
rerouting of traffic during the federal control period whereby 
the Great Western was deprived of lucrative traffic built up 
over a long term of years and which traffic it has thus far 
been unable to regain in its entirety. Increased wages and 
material costs are not numbered in the three factors given 
because they apply to all roads. 


tie Cui1caGo GREAT WESTERN’S annual report for the 


Rentals 


The following quotation from President Felton’s remarks 
in the annual report is characterized by its clean-cut state- 
ments and frank manner of expressing the situation as to 
rentals: 


“Among the causes contributing to the deficit this year are the 
high wages and the heavy charges for equipment rents and pay- 
ment for joint facilities. Reference is made hereinafter to the 
high wages and equipment rents. As to joint facilities: It is 
well-known your corporation uses the properties of other com- 
panies for entrance into Chicago, Minneapolis, Des Moines, Kan- 
sas City and Omaha. The rentals of these properties are con- 
stantly increasing and your company is obliged to pay them. The 
total net rents paid during the past year was $792,496. This is 
equal to 4 per cent on approximately $20,000,000; an amount only 
a little short of the bonds outstanding on the entire Great Western 
road. In other words, the company is required to pay for the use 
of about 85 miles of other companies’ tracks and terminals an 
amount almost equal to the interest on the entire issue of Great 
Western bonds representing 1,035 miles of road. Thus it becomes 
plain why the Great Western road cannot make a more favorable 
showing.” 


The Great Western’s freight revenues in 1921 totaled 
$17,522,200, the largest in the company’s history and 9.58 
per cent in excess of 1920. The reason was the increased 
rates which applied during the year, the earnings per ton- 
mile in 1921 being 1.130 cents, as compared with 0.961 
cents in 1920. The revenue tons totaled 5,427,973. This 
figure compared with 6,067,713 in 1920 and was the lowest 
of any year since 1912. The revenue ton-mileage was 
1,550,484,653, the lowest since 1915. The passenger rev- 
enues for the year totaled $4,884,562, a reduction of 14.19 
per cent for 1920. The total railway operating revenues 
were $24,219,937, an increase of .78 per cent over those of 
1920. 


Operating Ratio of 89.33 


The road’s figures show the usual drastic reductions in 
operating expenses. Expenses in 1921 totaled $21,636,139. In 
1920 the expenses were $26,452,243. There was a reduction 
of 18.21 per cent in total operating expenses. Maintenance 
of way was reduced 37.64 per cent; of equipment, 21 per 
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cent and transportation, 11.03 per cent. In 1921 the road 
had an operating ratio of 89.33. This figure is too high to 
show favorable results in the corporate income account. It 
did, however, represent a considerable improvement over 
1920 because in that year the ratio was 110.07 per cent. 
Prior to federal control the Great Western operated at about 
75 per cent, a figure too high to overcome the disadvantages 
of the heavy joint facility rentals with which the road is 
confronted. In 1916, which was the one year in which the 
Great Western really began to show any signs of prosperity 
the ratio was brought down to 69.74 per cent. 


Economies Effected 


The economies secured in transportation expenses in 1921 
were due to decreased traffic, to lower wage and material 
costs, to savings in fuel, etc. Operating expenses per revenue 
train mile were reduced from $4.55 in 1920 to $3.77 in 
1921, or 17.14 per cent. The savings in fuel were evidenced 
in both quantity and cost. In 1921 the pounds of coal per 
1,000 gross ton-miles were 196; in 1920, 228, a reduction 
of 14 per cent. The cost per ton of coal was reduced from 
$4.28 in 1920 to $4.17 in 1921. The road also shows sav- 
ings in handling coal. To quote from the report: ‘The cost 
of handling coal at our mechanically operated coaling sta- 
tions was reduced from 20.3 cents per ton in September, 
1920, to 6.9 cents in December, 1920; a reduction of 13.4 
cents per ton. This is equal to a saving of $86,000 per 
annum, based on the total coal consumed by locomotives in 
1921.” The road also showed savings of $136,678, or 27.5 
per cent, in loss and damage and of $153,149, or 42.6 per 
cent, in personal injury claims. Loss and damage claims 
in 1920 totaled 3.95 per cent of the freight earnings; in 
1921 this was reduced to 2.83 per cent. 

The Great Western has a serious bad order car situation, 
its percentage of bad order cars for the month of December 
averaging 28.7, which was too high. The road borrowed 
$1,633,300 from the revolving fund to rebuild bad order 
cars, which amount proved insufficient. The large propor- 
tion of bad order cars, President Felton explains, required 
the road to use more foreign cars in place of those lying on 
side tracks in bad order. The result was a debit balance 
for car hire of $776,908. In the year prior to federal control 
the receipts for car hire exceeded payments by $307,281; 
the difference between the two periods being $1,084,190. 
This seems a rather pointed explanation of another of the 
Great Western’s difficulties. 


The Mason City and Fort Dodge 


Much might be said concerning the Mason City & Fort 
Dodge situation. This road is leased by the Great Western, 
and constitutes its lines from Oelwein, Iowa, to Omaha, 
Neb., from Hayfield, Minn., to Clarion, Ia., with a branch 
from Fort Dodge, Ia., to Lehigh. The M. C. & F. D. has 
bonds outstanding of $12,000,000 paying four per cent or 
$480,000 annually. The interest has not been paid since 
December 1, 1920, at which time the money was advanced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Great Western 
has refused to pay the interest since on the ground that the 
M. C. & F. D. has not earned it. “Although your company,” 
says Mr. Felton, “has continued to operate the property, the 
bondholders have been advised that the Great Western will 
not advance in the future any funds to pay unearned interest 
on the Mason City bonds.” 








Freight Car Loading 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


N SPITE OF A DECREASE in coal loading of 71,195 cars as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year, the 
total number of cars loaded with revenue freight in the 

week ending April 15 was still somewhat greater than it 
was last year, 706,713 as compared with 702,116. It was 
also much greater than it was for the corresponding week 
of 1920, when, due to the switchmen’s strike, the loading 
dropped to 601,695. To make up for the loss in coal load- 
ing, there was an increase as compared with the corresponding 
week of 1921 of 28,595 cars in the loading of merchandise 
and of 39,596 in miscellaneous freight. Increases in these 
were shown in all districts except the Southwestern. As 
compared with the previous week there was a slight decrease 
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in coal loading, from 69,456 to 62,851. In the Pocahontas 
district, however, as in the previous week, there was an in- 
crease in coal loading as compared with last year. As com- 
pared with last year there were decreases in the loading of 
grain and grain products, livestock and coal, but increases 
in all other classes. The summary as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association 
is given in the table below. 

The freight car surplus during the week ending April 15 
showed another large increase, due to the lack of demand 
for coal cars, to 333,393, of which 98,686 were box cars and 
187,918 were coal cars. Of the surplus 88,351 were in the 
Allegheny district 

The surplus during the week ended April 8 had increased 
from 206,746 to 259,605, of which 122,359 were coal cars 
and 92,393 were box cars. 











REVENUE FREIGHT 
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Short Line Association Holds Annual Meeting 






President Robinson Calls Attention to Attacks on Transportation 
—Anderson Addresses Meeting 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association was held at Washington on 
April 25 and 26. 

President Bird M. Robinson submitted his annual re- 
port, containing a general review of the railroad situation 

and the development of matters of particular interest to 
the short lines. He said in part: 

‘‘We are impressed with the belief that the present situ- 
ation in Congress is fraught with difficulties and great 
danger for the public, as well as for the carriers. Great 
pressure is being brought upon Congress to induce it to 
reverse the constructive policy adopted in the Transporta- 
tion Act. If Congress should vield to that demand, it 
would be incalculable injury to the public and to the 
carriers. It would greatly impair, if not make impossible, 
the successful operation of the roads by their owners, and 
as an inevitable result would force upon the government 
the necessity of acquiring railroads at a cost of many billions 
of dollars, and compel it to thereafter furnish transpor- 
tation at an enormously increased cost, which, by the very 
force of circumstances, it could not avoid. 


The Attack on the Transportation Act 


“The attack upon the Transportation Act was prompt 
and vigorous. It was led by the radical element and was 
engineered by the former leaders who made their living 
fighting the carriers. They maligned that act as a crime 
and announced that they would use every means to defeat 
members of Congress who prepared it; and unfortunately 
they succeeded in defeating some of the strongest, most 
conscientious and upright men who had ever been in Con- 
gress. ‘They have announced that they will defeat other 
members of Congress who supported the Transportation 
Act or who refused to vote io repeal most, if not all, of the 
fundamental principles incorporated therein. That con- 
dition is most serious, for it will—to the extent that it is 
successful—punish the faithful, intelligent, courageous 
public servants for daring to do their duty, and it may have 
the effect of intimidating others. 

“The objective sought in the attack being made by a 
large part of the public, is to attain a reduction of rates, 
and to accomplish that result, bills have been introduced 
and are now pending in Congress to repeal Section 15a 
which provides that rates shall be sufficient to pay to the 
carriers a fair return upon their properties held for and 
used in the public service. Other bills are pending to re- 
peal Section 13, which. confers upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission final jurisdiction as to both inter and 
intrastate rates, insofar as the Jatter may be found to result 
in placing upon interstate commerce an undue burden. 

‘Numerous other bills seeking to limit the rights of the 
carriers, or imposing additional burdens and restrictions, 
are pending, and in view of the strength and influence of 
the parties advocating these various bills, we are impressed 
with the belief that the situation is fraught with great 
danger. 

“If Congress, in response to the great pressure now being 
brought to bear upon it, reverses the constructive policy 
adopted in the Transportation Act, it will in all probabil- 
ity result in a renewal and a continuation of the restrictive 
policy which was in effect prior to the federal control 
period. In my opinion there can, and will be, but one re- 
sult of such a condition. and that is that the government 
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D. C. 
will be forced, within a comparatively short period, to 
acquire the railways and to furnish transportation. 

“The Transportation Act is probably more misunder- 
stood by the public than any important constructive act ever 
passed by Congress. The public has apparently but a very, 
limited true knowledge of that act. On the contrary it has 
been saturated with misinformation as to its provisions. It 
is probably not to blame for that condition for the reason 
that there are a large number of active, unscrupulous in- 
dividuals who are publicly and constantly misstating its 
provisions, while on the other hand many conscientious 
people misunderstand it. For example, certain members 
of Congress persistently proclaim that that act gives to the 
railroads a guaranty of a certain per cent of return, and 
that the taxpayers must meet that alleged obligation. The 
truth of the matter is just the reverse of what they assert. 

“The misunderstanding of the act applies to a number of 
other important features, to approximately the same extent 
that it does as to the so-called guaranteed return. 

“The attempt to obtain a reversal of the constructive 
policy of the ‘Transportation Act is not limited to the radi- 
cal or unscrupulous element, but is strongly supported by 
a large body of conscientious and reputable people, hence 
the great danger that now confronts the people with refer- 
ence to their transportation problem. In view of that 
danger we have called you here for conference and for the 
purpose of enabling you to confer with your senators and 
representatives with the hope that you can give them neces- 
sary information and aid them in preventing the reversal 
of the helpful, constructive policy now in existence. 

“It is true that the public at large, and the main lines, 
have a far greater interest in the situation than have the 
short lines. but it is apparent that the public has been mis- 
informed, and is being misled, and that the main lines do 
not possess the strength and influence that you have. 
Speaking generally, we have the confidence and influence 
of a large part of the members of Congress, and we should 
not only do our full duty but we should do more, if and to 
the extent that we can. 


WASHINGTON, 


Railways and Politics 


“The railways are practically helpless in a political cam- 
paign. Public opinion is such that it will not permit them 
to participate in the election of officials and this notwith- 
standing it is a well known fact that labor and the radical 
organizations, in fact, almost any kind of interested or- 
ganization, may publicly or privately participate. They 
not only disseminate misinformation, but they expend large 
sums of money, much of it in an illegal way, in their efforts 
to elect representatives that pledge themselves to vote for 
measures intended to either restrict the railways or impose 
additional burdens upon them. 

“Some plan must be found to get the facts to the public 
so that they may know that the transportation problem is 
their own and that they must deal with it intelligently or 
suffer. It is quite apparent that the railway people have, 
from the very beginning, utterly failed to get the public to 
understand that great problem. The public, without doubt, 


does not understand it and it is apparent that the railway 
people have not and do not understand the public, and 
judging from the past, we are forced to conclude that pres- 
ent plans of procedure will continue to produce like results. 

“To speak frankly, I may say that the ignorance of the 
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public with reference to the great transportation problem is 
far more dense than with reference to any other important 
problem with which it has to deal. 


Proposes National Transportation Institute 


“Recognizing that the public has, and will continue to 
exercise, almost unlimited control over the various trans- 
portation facilities of the country; that it greatly misun- 
derstands that problem and fails to comprehend the ill 
effect that its antagonistic attitude is having upon itself; 
that it has a transportation system unequalled in the world, 
which has been provided by private capital and initiative, 
and that it is without any adequate educational facilities 
or impartial source of information on that subject, I have 
proposed the establishment in Washington, of a National 
Transportation Institute, under the supervision and con- 
trol of some men of pre-eminent ability, standing and learn- 
ing with reference to transportation, that there are in the 
country; that Institute to be based upon the broad and firm 
foundation that all parties interested, (a) the public, and 
(b) private enterprise, which furnished the transportation 
facilities and (c) the skill which renders the service, have 
equitable and legal rights, and that justice, equal and exact 
justice, must be accorded to all. The plan contemplates 
that the Institute shall conduct necessary research; and 
thereafter teach its students and the public, through its 
staff officers and the press. 

“Present conditions demonstrate that the plans and work 
of the rail carriers, in their effort to educate the public to 
a full and clear understanding of that problem, have not 
succeeded. Viewed in the light of that long, varied and un- 
productive experience, I can see little on which to base a 
hope of real success if the efforts to accomplish that vitality 
necessary object are only to be continued along the same 
general lines. 

“IT am convinced that a complete change of plans is 
necessary. That the carriers should earnestly endeavor to 
take the public, through its leading men, into partnership 
with them, in the educational work to be done, and that all 
of such efforts ought to be based upon the highest and 
broadest plane, free from any propaganda or purely selfish 
motives. 

“As a result of an extended investigation, I am con- 
vinced that the proposed Institute can now be established 
by and with the support of men who not only have the con- 
fidence of the public, but who are specially qualified to 
teach the principles of trahsportation in all of its aspects.” 


Consolidated Purchasing Agency 


Regarding the 
Robinson said: 

“The last annual meeting of the association adopted a 
resolution directing me to establish a consolidated purchas- 
ing agency for the use and benefit of the members, with 
instructions to obtain the necessary capital from private 
sources so that the association would not have to contribute 
any money or become responsible for the financial operation 
of such an agency. In due time I made an arrangement 
with certain individuals, myself included, whereby they 
contracted to furnish the necessary funds to establish the 
agency and maintain it under my general supervision, as 
president of the association. 

“That agency was established and began business about 
June 1, 1921, and the money necessary to conduct.the busi- 
ness has been advanced by the individuals so that the as- 
sociation has neither advanced a single dollar or become 
liable for any amount in connection therewith. That 
agency, when established, proceeded, in the most intelligent 
way, to make contracts and otherwise provide for the pur- 
chase of many of the articles used by practically all of our 
members, at substantially reduced prices. Notwithstanding 


consolidated purchasing agency Mr. 
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that fact, only a comparatively limited number of members 
have taken advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
them. 

“That agency adopted the plan of sending to members 
full information as to prices obtained and we have been 
astonished at some of the developments. It has been dem- 
onstrated that the purchasing agents of many of our mem- 
bers have taken advantage of the lower prices thus made 
possible, by using them to induce the concerns with whom 
they had formerly been dealing, to meet such lower prices, 
thereby ignoring the agency that had made such reduction 
possible. We are of the opinion and we feel that we can 
demonstrate the fact, that the agency has benefited the 
members of this association to the extent of saving to them 
a very large amount of money on supplies which they have 
purchased, and this notwithstanding they have not sup- 
ported the agency itself with their patronage. 

“The parties who have supplied the money, created the 
agency and have conducted the business, fee] that they have 
not received the co-operation of the members to the extent 
that they should have and they will ask an opportunity to 
discuss that situation with the delegates at this meeting, 
with a view to ascertaining whether the members desire the 
continuance of that work, and whether they can rely upon 
real co-operation in the future.” 


Consolidation Plans 


Mr. Robinson said he feared the owners of the short 
line railroads do not appreciate the importance of the plans 
to be adopted. “Short lines that have only one connection 
must, of course, be assigned to the system to which their 
connecting line becomes a part, hence they are interested in 
the composition of that proposed consolidation system,” he 
said. 

“Member lines that connect with two or more main lines 
are vitally interested in the assignment of their properties 
to one or the other of the systems, provided for, in the 
commission’s permanent plan. The assignment of any road 
to a particular system at once limits the right of the owners 
of that property to sell or to merge it with some other sys- 
tem, and it would seem that the owners of all properties are 
vitally interested in the plans to be adopted by the commis- 
sion. 

“It is true that the law does not compel consolidation, 
but the powers of the commission over the roads are such 
that it can, if it so determines, practically force the consoli- 
dation of many if not most, of the carriers; hence the 
problem cannot now, with any degree of propriety, be 
ignored or neglected.” 


Traffic Department Report 


Vice-President L. S. Cass presented the report of the 
Traffic Department which included the following: 

The success and prosperity of a short line primarily de- 
pends upon the revenue it receives from the volume of 
traffic which is available to it; and it is the conception of 
the Traffic Department that this is the key to the real solu- 
tion of the problem of the short and weak roads; and its 
program, which is the program of the association, of course, 
may be summarized briefly as seeking— 

First: To provide enough provender to so nourish all 
the “weak animals” in the nation’s railroad barn lot, so 
they may haul the products of Uncle Sam’s farms and fac- 
tories to his nephews, nieces, kinfolks and customers in the 
most efficient and economical manner. (This means Sec- 
tion 15-A). 

Second: To have such provender as is available, fed 
fairly and justly to the “animals” so that the yearlings may 
grow up strong and healthy, and not be starved and stunted 
by being trampled upon or thrust away from the feed 
racks by the older and stronger live stock. (This means the 
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Rule for Divisions, Paragraph 6 of Section 15; and also 
the Rule for Routing—Paragraph 10 of Section 15). 

To succeed in this is to solve all our real problems; for 
if they can get adequate earnings, the short lines can get 
the money to buy equipment, make needed improvements, 
can keep up a proper degree of maintenance, can pay offi- 
cers the salaries they earn and deserve for the devoted 
service and diverse duties they render; and it will give 
those patriotic investors who put their money into these 
enterprises, an opportunity to get some return on their 
savings; and to get a fair price for their holdings when con- 
solidation eventuates. 

So, in a broad way of speaking, from the viewpoint of 
the Traffic Department, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may be said to be like the banker who has just two 
troubles, one to get his money out, and the other to get his 
money in; the Interstate Commerce Commission has_ but 
two troubles—first to promulgate rates that are fair to the 
shippers and travellers and at a level that will give the 
carriers in a given group a fair return upon the value of 
their property as a whole; and second to so divide the joint 
rate among the carriers that each shall receive the amount 
of revenue required to pay their respective operating ex- 
penses, taxes, and a fair return on their railway property 
held for and used in the service of transportation. 

Even though the rates provided in Ex Parte No. 74 ap- 
plied to the volume of business in 1921 failed to produce 
more than 45 per cent of a fair return on the value of the 
railroad property of the country as a whole, this does not 
change the duty of the commission to divide in a legal 
manner the income that is produced from interline traffic 
and it is now well conceded on the part of unbiased stu- 
dents of railway economics that Article 6 of Section 15 of 
the Transportation Act of 1920, which was prepared and 
introduced in Congress by the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, imposes upon the commission the duty 
and gives them the authority through which the weak rail- 
roads may and will ultimately be stabilized. 

It is now the belief of the executive officers of the Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association that the trunk roads 
do not propose to voluntarily grant increased divisions to 
the short lines; therefore there would seem to be little or 
nothing for any line which needs relief to gain by any 
longer withholding filing their application with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for increases in their divi- 
sions, especially as it is within the power of the commission 
to make its decision retroactive to the date on which your 
petition is filed. The controlling principles, and the yard- 
stick for measuring divisions, are now fairly well defined 
so that you can see just about how your case will probably 
stand. 

Vice-President B. B. Cain also presented a report outlin- 
ing the work of the Law Department during the vear. 


Sydney Anderson Addresses Meeting 


Representative Sydney Anderson, chairman of the Joint 
Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, addressed the associ- 
ation regarding the investigation which the commission has 
just conducted. He also endorsed President Robinson’s 
recommendation for a transportation institute. 

On motion of the committee on resolutions, the associa- 
tion adopted a resolution endorsing the proposal for the es- 
tablishment of a national transportation institute at Wash- 
ington and also a resolution opposing any change in the 
transportation act. On motion of the valuation committee 
a resolution was adopted urging the members to devote more 
attention to valuation matters to see that their protests against 
tentative valuations served by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are properly filed. It was decided that the con- 
solidated purchasing agency should be continued and the 
members were urged to induce their purchasing agents to 
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make use of the agency. A motion had been offered that the 
association pay the deficit incurred during the first year, 
but President Robinson, speaking for those who had pro- 
vided the funds, stated that they did not want financial 
assistance but the co-operation and patronage of the mem- 
bership. It was decided to establish an office for the traffic 
department in New York under the direction of R. A. Bela- 
ing, regional traffic manager. On motion of the committee 
on electric lines, a resolution was adopted providing for a 
method of securing freight carrying electric lines as mem- 
bers. At the request of the membership committee, the mem- 
bers present pledged themselves to renew efforts to increase 
the membership of the association. 

The present officers were re-elected for the ensuing year, 
as follows: President, Bird M. Robinson; vice-presidents, 
L. S. Cass, B. B. Cain, B. S. Barker and F. J. Lisman; 
secretary-treasurer, F. T. Whittelesey. Vice-president L. S. 
Cass in addressing the meeting, pointed out that $18,000,000 
has been distributed to short line railroads as the result of 
the efforts of the association and he predicted that the sum 
would amount to $100,000,000 ultimately. 


The Celilo Collision 


HE COLLISION of passenger trains on the line of the 

Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 

near Celilo, Oregon, on December 1 last (briefly re- 
ported in our issue of December 17, page 1217), was inves- 
tigated by the Interstate Commerce Commission and also by 
the Public Service Commission of Oregon. The report of 
the Bureau of Safety, I. C. C., dated March 2, has just come 
to hand. 

The trains were westbound No. 17 and eastbound No. 12, 
both far off their schedules. They met at about 12:30 a. m. 
The total of the killed was seven (including one trespasser) 
and of injured 73. Chief W. P. Borland, who signs the 











Oregon Trunk Connection—Looking East. 
Telephone Booth at the Right 


report, finds four individuals immediately responsible, and 
condemns severely various irregular practices for which oper- 
ating officers are responsible and of which they appear to 
have been fully cognizant. This report, carefully condensed, 
fills nine pages, nearly 5,000 words, and we can give only 
an abstract of the conclusions. 

Referring to the sketch, the westbound train was running 
on the eastbound track, on an order which had not been sent 
to the eastbound train. The eastbound train, Conductor Alli- 
son and Engineman Allen, had been detoured over the Oregon 
Trunk Railway and re-entered its normal route at the tele- 
phone booth. It proceeded eastward expecting to get orders 
at Biggs, with no better authority for this than the opinion 
or assumption of Pilot Conductor Clark that it could do 
so, and the knowledge that such informal instructions had 
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on prior occasions been acted on in that way. Detouring had 
been of frequent occurrence. 

Pilot Clark was conductor of a helper engine which as- 
sisted trains up to the Oregon Trunk road and he also acted 
as switch tender. He seems to have been the only person 
stationed at this telephone booth. There was no train reg- 
ister there. The dispatcher’s office was temporarily estab- 
lished at The Dalles because of serious obstruction of the 
road west of there. Night chief dispatcher Walsh had issued 
the order to the westbound train, expecting the conductor of 
No. 12 to stop at the telephone booth and call for orders. 
He claimed also to have told Dispatcher Stiles to have Clark 
hold No. 12, but this was contradicted by Stiles. The west- 
bound train was run on the south track to save time (the 
crossovers at Celilo and west of there being inconvenient), 
and this practice had been common, though a standing rule 
forbids it, except when the normal track is obstructed. 

Allison and Allen are held responsible for not calling the 
dispatcher before proceeding east from the booth, and Walsh 
for moving the westbound train without protecting the move- 
ment. Clark is held to share the responsibility, he having 
by his actions led Allison and Allen to believe that he had 
been authorized by the dispatcher to allow No. 12 to proceed. 
Further, Allison ought to have had a clearance card as this 
was his initial station on this subdivision. 

Dispatcher Walsh is censured for other irregular prac- 
tices, and in particular for moving the westbound train on 
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were not familiar with the forms; and even Walsh did not 
succeed in making a proper order. Moreover, he appears to 
have been on duty longer hours than is lawful. 

“The operating officials cannot be too severely criticized 
for their failure to provide a safe method of operating trains 
between; Oregon Trunk connection and Biggs. ... This is 
not an isolated case.... ” 


Action of Oregon Commission 


The Public Service Commissioners of Oregon, F. A. Wil- 
liams, H. H. Corey and F. G. Buchtel, following their 
investigation of this collision, which was made in con- 
junction with that of the inspectors from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, made a report which ended with the fol- 
lowing recomniendations: 


“1. That the operating officers of this railway, through strict supervision, 
ascertain that all rules are fully and specifically complied with and that 
each executive and every employee should be held responsible for non-com- 
pliance therewith to the degree of the responsibility placed in them. 

**2. That the rules relating to single tracking in double track territory 
be absolutely adhered to, and that in cases a emergency requiring the 
detouring of trains, all orders should be transmitted by operators placed at 
the point of connection. 

‘3, That there should be a cross-over established at the point known as 
Oregon Trunk Junction for the safe and convenient operation of trains.” 


This was followed by an order requiring that within 60 
days the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany should file a statement indicating such action as would 
be taken with reference to the foregoing recommendations. 
The company replied on February 2, in a letter signed by 
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Track Layout at and Near Oregon Trunk Junction, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 


a 19 order when the rule requires the use of Form 31. This 
rule, requiring, in a case like this, signatures from all trains 
liable to use the eastbound track, is held by the inspector 
to be essential to safety. 

Discussing general conditions, the report says that good 
railroad practice requires, when detouring trains, that every 
precaution should be taken; a competent operator should 
have been stationed at the Oregon Trunk connection to re- 
ceive orders. But this was not done; neither were there any 
special instructions prescribing a method of procedure. 

“The practice of requiring train employees to perform the 
exacting duties of an operator is dangerous and cannot be 
too strongly condemned .... As a rule, train employees are 
not fitted by training and the nature of their work does not 
adapt them to perform the duties of an operator. In this 
instance, there was no emergency; trains had been detoured 
for several days... . 

“The practice of running trains against the current of 
traffic is dangerous . . . . but it was customary to run trains 
over the opposing tracks at this point for no other reason 
than to save time. The division officers must have been 
cognizant of this practice.” 

The dispatchers at The Dalles had incomplete facilities 
and had to send calls by telegraph while dispatching by 
telephone. Dispatcher Dolan, a new man, was technically 
on duty, but orders were being issued by Stiles, another new 
man, who was being broken in; and the order to the west- 
bound train was issued by Walsh because the other men 


C. E. Cochran (no title given), to the effect that (a) “the 
operating officers will in the future, as they have in the past, 
through strict supervision endeavor” to carry out the injunc- 
tion of Paragraph 1; (b) that “positive instructions have 
been issued” to carry out the first clause of Paragraph 2; 
(c) that “where possible” an operator will be placed at 
junctions in detouring operations like that here under con- 
sideration but that (d) “it is not necessary that all orders 
[in such cases] should be transmitted by telegraph oper- 
ators.” A crossover has been put in at Oregon Trunk Junc- 
tion. 


In THE FEpERAL District Court at Elkins, West Virginia, 
on April 22, a sweeping temporary injunction was issued, 
restraining striking shopmen and all citizens of West Vir- 
ginia from acts of violence, picketing, interfering with the 
operation of the railroad, intimidation and threats in con- 
nection with the strike. The injunction granted on 
petition of the railway company. The order also prohibits 
importuning, arguing with or threatening any person desiring 
to enter the shops to secure positions abandoned by the 
strikers. M. C. Byers, president of the Western Maryland, 
issued a statement to the effect that since the strike began 
on March 25, there have been many acts of violence and 
intimidation which have resulted in large numbers of men 
who were seeking employment being afraid to accept the posi- 
tions made vacant by the strikers, particularly at Elkins, 
Thomas and Cumberland. 


was 
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Movies in St. Louis Union Station 


A motion picture exhibition has been established at one 
end of the main waiting room in the St. Louis (Mo.) union 
station. It is in continuous operation from 10 a. m._ until 
10 p. m.; admittance 22 cents. The arrival and departure 
of all trains is announced in the show. Storekeepers in the 
vicinity of the station have protested against this amusement 
feature, claiming that it keeps railroad travelers off the 
streets, but so far their protests have been of no avail. 


National Chamber to Discuss Transportation 


The program for the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, to be held at Washington, May 10 
to 16, provides for the discussion of the following topics relat- 
ing to transportation: experience under the Transportation Act 
in the regulation of railroad rates; railroad security issues and 
capital expenditures and railroad wages and working conditions ; 
transportation and communication abroad; cost of transporta- 
tion and the geography of distribution; and also highway trans- 
port. 


The Pullman Porters’ Chorus 


The Pullman Company is preparing plans for the organiza- 
tion of a large chorus, with an orchestra and band auxiliaries, 
among its 1,000 porters. The company has divided the states 
into eight zones, in each of which there will be a picked 
chorus of 50 men, although in the Chicago and New York 
districts, it is probable that this number will be doubled. 
When the entire organization has been completed it is planned 
to hold a grand concert each year, similar to the annual 
Welsh festival. Major N. Clark Smith, one of the leading 
colored musicians of this country, will train the Pullman 
Porter Chorus 


Mr. Williams’ Offices 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order 
on the supplemental application filed by William H. Williams 
relating to holding positions with more than one carrier, in 
which Mr. Williams is authorized to retain his office as vice- 
president and member of the board of managers of the 
Delaware & Hudson and also offices and directorates with 
subsidiary companies; also chairman of the board of the 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, and director of the Hudson & 
Manhattan; and either the positions of chairman of the 
board, director and chairman and member of the executive 
committee of the Wabash and director of the Missouri Pacific 
and of the Texas & Pacific, or director of the Kansas City 
Southern. 


Transportation Division of A. R. A. Meets in Chicago 


The Transportation Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation met at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on April 19, J. J. 
Bernet, president of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and 
chairman of the division, presiding. This was the first meeting 
of this division which has been held for two years. After a 
review of the problems of the Transportation division by R. H. 
Aishton, president of the Association, papers were presented by 
Colonel F. G. Robbins, chief of the Bureau of Service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on the work of that organi- 
zation, and by M. J. Gormley, chairman of the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, on the results which 
have been secured by that division. Reports were also presented 


by the general committee and by the committees on Car Service; 
Demurrage, Storage, Reconsignment and Diversion; Freight Hand- 
ling Service; Railroad Business, Mail and Records. 
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Valuation Hearings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a num- 
ber of hearings on valuation reports to be held in Washington 
during the month of May, in addition to those which were men- 
tioned in last week’s issue. The program includes the Western 
Pacific and Texas Midland cases on May 11; the Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Atlantic case on May 13 before the full commission; 
the Norfolk Southern and Mobile & Ohio on May 15; the St. 
Louis Southwestern on May 18; the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
and Ann Arbor on May 22, and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and Green Bay Western on May 25. 


Carefulness Among P. R. R. Employees 


The Pennsylvania Railroad reports a reduction of 55 per cent 
in fatalities and 37 per cent in injuries among employees during 
1921 as compared with 1920. After making allowance for a de- 
crease of 25 per cent in the average number of employees in the 
service during 1921, the net reduction in the accident frequency 
was 40 per cent in fatalities.and 15 per cent in injuries. 

Nine operating divisions and five shops, with a total of 19,000 
employees, passed through the year without a fatal accident to 
an employee. The divisions are Cresson, Delaware, Norfolk, 
Schuylkill, Wheeling, Jogansport, Richmond, Zanesville. and 
Peoria, and the shops are Trenton, Hoboken, Altoona Car Shop, 
South Altoona Foundry, and Juniata. The reduction was pri- 
marily due to dull times, a light labor turnover, and few in- 
experienced men in the service, and to the effect of the safety 
movement, Many dangerous conditions have been removed, safe- 
guards for machines installed, and working conditions generally 
improved. 


Number of Employees Decreases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s summary of wage sta- 
tistics for January, 1922, shows a decrease of 85,137 in the number 
of employees compared with the number reported for December, 
1921, and 252,808 less than for January, 1921. The reductions 
from December are principally as follows: 


Professional, clerical, and general 5,627 
DERIMREMANCE GF WAY BAG WTRCUNTED 66g 66 5kKcs coe bdo access eeenes 29,146 


Maintenance of equipment and stores ...........0. cece ccececees 34,311 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard) ............... 7,626 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers) ......... 407 
Transportation (train and engine service) ...........cecceeeccccce 8,043 


The number of employees, with their compensation, for six 
months (omitting the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton) was as follows: 


Month Number of employees Total compensation 
August, 1921 Siem 1,679,927 $227,745,895 
mombermnee, 1921 ..... 6 soc cece eacs 1,718,330 223,972,822 
October, 1921 1,754,136 237,602,959 
November, 1921 1,732,353 225,304,006 
December, 1921 1,637,151 214,921,396 
January, 1922 1,552,014 205,178,639 


State Commissions Not Hopeful of Legislation 


A gloomy view as to the prospects for action by Congress 
on any of the various bills being agitated by the state rail- 
road commissions to repeal the rate-making provisions of 
the Transportation Act and to restore the former independent 
status of the state railroad commissions in relation to rate- 
making, is expressed in a bulletin which has been addressed 
to the state commissions by John E. Benton, general solici- 
tor of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners. This reports that the House committee 
hearing on the Hoch and Sweet bills has not yet been re- 
sumed. It was interrupted by hearings on the interchangeable 
mileage book bills and the proposed purchase of the Cape 
Cod Canal, although witnesses in support of these bills were 
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desirous of being heard. Clifford Thorne, for the Farm 
Bureau, and Chairman Webster of the legislative committee 
of the state commissions were obliged to content themselves 
with filing statements to be printed in the Record; and the 
bulletin says that Chairman Webster “has started back to 
Iowa, saying things that would not look well printed in the 
Record.” Mr. Benton also says that in the Senate “no 
observable progress toward a report on our amendments 
has been made since the end of the hearings on the Capper 
and Nicholson bills on January 5.” It is also stated that the 
conference with the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the subject of closer co-operation between the state and 
federal commissions was to be resumed on April 28. 


A Sample Letter 


|Sent March 23 to employees of the classes named by 
H. L. Hungerford, Superintendent of the Southern Railwry 
at Greenville, S. C.] 





A word to Cashiers, Assistant Cashiers, Receiving and 
Delivery Clerks and Yard Clerks: 

Without customers there would be no_ business. 
Therefore, the most important thing, first, last and all 
the time, is the customer. About nine-tenths of any 
shipper’s opinion of a Railroad is based on the way 
it is taken care of, at the freight office, warehouse or 
yard. Every shipper is your customer. The customer 
may be cranky, eccentric, peculiar and hard to get along 
with; but remember you are not here to change the 
customer’s disposition or to find fault with it; you are 
here to serve the shippers for the reason that they have 
come into our place of business and have favored us with 
their patronage. 

The cashier’s or clerk’s job is not an easy one. He 
has to be a diplomat and a gentleman; he has to have 
tact and patience and an easy working smile, if he is 
to be a good clerk. You have to remember that you 
are never doing people a favor to deliver the service 
they have paid for and are entitled to. 

Shippers are invited to favor us with their business 
and they have every right to expect courteous and 
cordial interest in their wants. Every person who buys 
transportation of us represents bread and butter to every 
one connected with our railroad. 

You should meet and care for people in this spirit. 
Be courteous, and helpful, and gracious, and pleasant 
at every step of your work; and this with your fellow 
employees as well as with the public. 











A Record Reduction of Freight Claims 


The classified summary of the freight loss and damage 
expenditures for the year ended December 31, 1921, which 
has just been prepared and promulgated by the freight claim 
division of the American Railway Association, shows a marked 
reduction in claim payments over previous years. ‘The total 
freight loss and damage account for 1920 exceeded $120,000,000, 
while for 1921 the total fell to $96,730,376. This is based 
on reports from 228 carriers, representing 95 per cent of 
the railroad mileage of the country. The amount paid out in 
claims in January, 1921, was $10,375,196, while in January, 
1922, it was only $5,070,566. The number of claims presented 
decreased in eleven months 24.1 per cent or from 305,816 in 
January, 1921, to 232,233 in December of that year; and the 
number of claims paid decreased 32.1 per cent. The claims 
on hand, unadjusted were reduced in 12 months 53 per cent, 
or from 578,525 on January 1, to 273,018 on December 31, 
1921. 

Unlocated damage was charged with 36.1 per cent of the 
entire claim payment. The following table shows the num- 
ber of claims paid monthly, and the number on hand at the 
close of each month for 1921, with the percentage of decrease, 
each month as compared with January. 


Decrease 
No. Decrease Amount Decrease On hand from 
paid from Jan. paid from Jan. unadjusted Jan. 

January .... 314,178 —F $10,375,196 nee 542,393 wo 
February . 222,867 29.1 9,112,574 12.2 425,286 21.6 
March «+ 243,929 22.3 9,776,394 5.7 408,629 24.7 
, eee 244,389 22.2 9,790,873 5.6 380,909 29.7 
REGS sccccee 229,315 27.0 8,333,320 19.7 347,419 35.9 
Pee 214,915 31.6 8,120,657 21.7 312,680 42.3 
Seer 199,864 36.3 8,004,007 22.8 305,075 43.7 
August ..... 206,584 34.2 7,723,270 25.5 290,275 46.4 
September .. 195,558 37.7 6,640,523 35.9 283,410 47.7 
October oe ahaeta 32.2 6,641,924 35.9 281,068 48.1 
November .. 204,581 34.9 5,783,142 44.2 278,733 48.6 
December . 213,109 32.1 6,428,496 38.0 273,018 49.7 

Total . 2,702,101 $96,739,376 
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The St. Louis-San Francisco has started its “Strawberry 
Special,” and expects to move north during the season over 
1,700 carloads of strawberries. 


J. P. Haynes, commissioner of the Traffic Bureau of the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed traffic director of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, effective June 1, to succeed H. C. Barlow, deceased. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Board of Trade does not agree with 
the recent resolution of the Kentucky Railroad Commission 
that the people are unanimous in their request that Congress 
restore the pre-war authority of the state commissions. The 
Board of Trade’s directors went on record as unanimously 
opposed to the transfer of authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the state railroad commissions 
and voted to call this matter to the attention of the Kentucky 
delegation in Congress. : 


City passenger agents of railroads from all over the United 
States and Canada met in St. Louis, Mo., on April 15, and 
organized the National Association of City Passenger Agents. The 
following officers were elected to serve during 1922: president, 
H. L. McCaughey, Canadian National and Grand Trunk, Chicago, 
Ill.; vice-president, J. C. Hamilton, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe., Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, White B. Owens, Atchison. 
Topeka & Santa Fe, St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, E. M. Mattes. 
Union Pacific. Kansas City, Mo. The annual meeting of the 
association will be held at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
October 6 and 7, 1922. 


The Northern Paci has announced reduced fares between 
its Pacific coast points and eastern destinations, the tickets 
to be on sale from May 25 to September 1, good for the 
return trip until October 31. From Spokane, Wash., and 
related territory, the round-trip fare. to Chicago will be $81; 
to Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, $64; St. Paul, 
Minn., Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior, $67, and with 
corresponding reductions to cities east of Chicago. From 
Montana points the round trip rate to St. Paul and other 
Minnesota resort points will be $62, and to Chicago, $76, with 
corresponding reductions to points east. 


Representatives of the sand and gravel interests appeared 
at a hearing before Chairman Cummins of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on April 25, to advocate 
the passage of the bill introduced by Senator Calder, S. 690, 
to amend the transportation act to eliminate the emergency 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission under which 
it has issued car service and priority orders. Commissioner 
Esch, for the legislative committee of the commission, had 
sent a letter to Chairman Cummins opposing the bill, on 
the ground that the emergency powers are necessary at 
times when there are not enough cars to go around. 


Shippers in various lines of business, testifying before the 
shipping board committee, which is holding hearings in 
New York city, to determine the adequacy of American 
shipping facilities, declare that a disastrous ocean rate war 
would immediately follow an attempt to enforce Section 28 
of the Jones act, providing preferential railroad rates for 
shipments destined for export in American ships. . William 
Heyman, representing the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York, said a rate war would result from the efforts 
of foreign lines to overcome the rail rate differential, which 
would be $2.13 a ton on steel shipped from the Pittsburgh 
district, or the difference between the domestic and export 
rate. He said that exporters of several hundred thousands 
of tons of steel yearly, gave preference to American vessels 
whenever possible. R. F. Bausman and others protested 
the section on behalf of flour exporters. 


Witnesses representing chambers of commerce from various sec- 
tions of the country who have been testifying at the hearing be- 








April 29, 1922 


fore Congressional committees on the proposed ship subsidy bill 
have expressed some concern because they have interpreted the 


language of the bill to amend present laws in_ such 
a way as to. premit railroads to operate boat lines 
on the Great Lakes and inland waterways. Representatives 


of the Shipping Board, however, have stated that this was not 
their intention in drafting the bill, but that they intended only to 
make it possible for railroads to operate steamships in foreign 
commerce. Some representatives of shippers have also expressed 
concern that séctions of the proposed bill would impair the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but at the 
hearing on April 25 there was put into the record a letter from 
Commissioner Lissner of the Shipping Board to W. H. Chandler 
as president of the New England Traffic League, stating that the 
Shipping Board will be glad to support the amendment which the 
New England and other organizations were to propose, stating 
that sections 801 and 803 are not to be construed as in any way 
impairing the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to regulate rates, rules, regulations or practices as provided in the 
act to regulate commerce or the transportation act of 1920. 


Northern Pacific to Spend $1,000,000 in Montana 


The Northern Pacific will spend in excess of $1,000,000 on its 
Montana lines during the next few months, according to J. M. 
Rapalie, vice-president. This program will include the erection 
of a $200,000 station and office building at Glendive, the replacing 
of the Yellowstone river bridge at Livingston with a $125,000 
double track structure, the construction of a $25,000 storehouse 
at Butte, the erection of a 5-stall roundhouse addition at Billings, 
the construction of a $35,000 boiler washout plant at Forsyth and 
the rebuilding of water stations at Pompeys Pillar, Sanders and 
Zero. 


Proposed Reductions in Transcontinental 
Freight Rates Made Public 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made public a tenta- 
tive report by Attorney Examiner Disque in the transcontinental 
rate cases covering a large number of fourth section applications. 
The report recommends the denial of authority to disregard the 
fourth section on rates from eastern defined territories to Pacific 
Coast terminals on iron and steel, linoleum and a long list of 
general commodities ; also on sisal and ixtle from New Orleans and 
Galveston to the Pacific Coast. The examiner recommends relief 
from the fourth section as to rates on sulphur from Louisiana, 
coffee from New York, New Orleans and Galveston to the 
Pacific Coast, and also relief for the Southern Pacific as to 
rates on canned goods, asphalt, barley, beans, rice and dried fruit 
from Pacific Coast terminals to New York; also a continuation of 
rates on wool from the Pacific Coast terminals to the east with- 
out regard to the fourth section, provided existing disparities 
against intermediate points are not increased. 


Coal Production, Second Week of Strike 


A decrease in the production of bituminous coal marked the 
second week of the coal strike, according to the weekly bulletin 
of the Geological Survey. Anthracite production as before was 
practically zero. 

The revised figures for the week of April 15 are 3,675,000 tons 
of bituminous coal and 6,000 tons of anthracite. Reports for the 
week of April 17-22 indicate again no change in anthracite, and 
a further decrease in the output of soft coal, as follows: 

Third week, Apr. 17-20 


First week, April 3-8 Second week, Apr. 10-15 


Monday ......% 11,445 Monday . 10,772 Easter Monday. 7,917 
Tuesday ~« 13,019 Twesday ....... 10,658 Tuesday ....... 9,967 
Wednesday .... 11,437. Wednesday .... 10,961 Wednesday .... 11,053 
Thursday ...... 11,090 Thursday ...... 11,482 Thursday ..... 11,040 
Friday - 11,296 Good Friday ... 10,714 
Saturday ...... 8,888 Saturday ...... 8,501 


Lack of demand remains the limiting factor in most of the 
non-union fields. The number of loaded cars unconsigned at 
the mines is still large, though now decreasing. More coal could 
be produced if the demand increased. Consumption is being met 
largely from storage. At the present rate of output the draft 
upon consumers’ stock piles is not less than 4,000,000 tons a week. 

When the strike began, the accumulation at the mines of un- 
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billed cars loaded with coal was large, the average daily number 
of loads unconsigned being as follows: 


Cars Cars Total 

Weed ended bituminous anthracite cars 
BOER @ ikAliedeensesads 14,126 1,548 15,674 
RED aeeae anaes onayn 28,867 2,506 31,373 
PSE aya tinkwoeeneeees 30,730 2,815 33,545 
April 15 (preliminary) 26,790 1,655 28,745 


Reports of railroad car loading for the first week of the strike 
show that the different roads were variously affected. In the 
New England group of the Eastern district, all roads except 
the Bangor & Aroostook had an increase in coal loading as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of the year before, the total 
for this group being 1,996 cars as against 1,141. In the balance 
of the Eastern district. practically all of the roads suffered heavy 
loss in loading, and the total for the Eastern district was 6,940 
cars, as compared with 37,467 the year before. In the Allegheny 
district the total loading for that week was 19,955 cars as against 
38,688 last year, the largest loss being shown by the Pennsyl- 
vania System, 10,614 cars as against 18,188 last year. The Balti- 
more & Ohio’s coal loading was 6,234 as against 8,178. In the 
Pocahontas district, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & West- 
ern, and the Virginian showed increases in loading, that of the 
Norfolk & Western being 11,446, as compared with 6,076. In 
the Southern district there was a reduction from 15,253 to 12,351, 
most of which was on the Illinois Central. The Southern handled, 
1,934 cars as against 1,737 the year before. In the Northwestern 
district there was little change. The Chicago & North Western, 
the Great Northern and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie and the Northern Pacific showed increases. In the Central 
Western district there was a decrease from 12,900 to 3,856. The 
loading of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was only 250, as 
compared with 3,315, that of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois only 
434 as compared with 1,744, that of the Chicago & Alton only 
229 as compared with 1,105, and that of the Chicago, Terre Haute 
& Southeastern being nothing as compared with 1,588. In the 
Southwestern district the loading was 1,572 as compared with 
3,531, the largest reduction being shown on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. 


Pennsylvania Refrigerator Traffic 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has discontinued the operation 
of its separate refrigerator car lines, and is to merge all of 
its refrigerator cars, numbering 5,927, with those of the Fruit 
Growers’ Express. This will more than double the number 
of refrigerator cars operated by the Fruit Growers’ Express. 
These now number 5,209. The Fruit Growers: Express is a 
co-operative organization owned and managed by the leading 
railroads of the South and East. 

It was organized two years ago and has made a particu- 
larly successful record in handling Southern products. The 
Pennsylvania established the first refrigerator lines through 
the South more than 30 years ago. 


New York Central’s Guide to Industries 

The New York Central has issued a shippers’ guide and 
index to the industries of the cities and towns that are 
reached by its 13,000 miles of railroad which apparently 
justifies the editor’s claim that it is the largest book of its 
kind ever printed. Its pages, 8 in. x 10% in., number about 
1,000, and there are 20 maps and 400 half-tone illustrations. 
A part of the thousand pages is made up of advertisements, 
enough of them to pay for the paper and printing, no doubt. 
Copies of the book can be had on application to general or 
local freight agents. 

It contains the names of more than 50,000 business con- 
cerns, all classified by commodities, localities and railroad 
facilities, with detailed information to enable shippers to 
direct their traffic and to aid new enterprises in locating 
their plants most advantageously. Cities and towns are de- 
scribed and pictured as in a general gazetteer, with special 
reference to advantages they offer for industries. The indexed 
lists include manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, contractors, 
retail merchants, grain elevators, electric light and power 
plants, coal dealers, agricultural producers, stock yards and 
packing plants; business organizations, with the names of 
their presidents and secretaries and all banking institutions. 

Copies of the book are being sent to public libraries. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended from April 27 to August 25 the 
operation of schedules which propose revised class and commodity 
rates between Ruston and related points in Louisiana, on the one 
hand, and all. points in Texas on the other. 


The commission has suspended until August 22, the opera- 
tion of schedules which propose restriction in routing on 
classes and commodities from points in the Pacific North- 
west to points in Texas located on the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City and the Wichita Valley. 


The commission has vacated its order as to intrastate rates in 
Illinois, the Illinois commission having set aside its order which 
authorized the railroads to make a smaller increase in rates than 
was allowed by Ex Parte 74. This abates the discrimination 
against interstate commerce against which the federal commission’s 
order was directed. 


The commission has suspended to August 20 the operation of 
schedules which propose to increase the rates on building stone, 
from various points in the state of Indiana to Beaumont, Galves- 
ton, Houston and Orange, Texas, and points taking the same 
rates, from 52 cents to 60 cents per 100 Ib., and the rates on coal 
tar paving cement from Birmingham, Ala., to the same destina- 
tions from 37% and 40% cents to 43 cents. 


The commission has suspended until August 22, the opera- 
tion of schedules which propose the cancellation of the 
application via Virginia Cities in connection with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Virginian, of through 
rates on apples from Pacific coast territory to points in 
Carolina territory and the Southeast. The effect of the 
proposed restriction will be the elimination of the application 
of through rates to points in the territory described via 
these lines, and the application instead, of combination of 
rates which will be considerably higher than present through 
rates. 


Court News 


Suits for Damages—Roads Under Federal Control 


lollowing the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Missouri Pacific v. Ault, 41 Sup. Ct. 593, holding that 
no liability arising out of the operation of railroads by the 
Director General under the Federal Control Act is imposed by 
the common law upon the owner companies, the following rulings 
lave since been made by state supreme courts. 

A railroad company is not suable for an injury to a person 
at a station received during federal control.—Masteller v. Rock 
Island (Iowa); 185 N. W. 107; 

Or for loss of a mule shipped while the road was under 
federal control—Arkansas Central v. McCuen (Ark.), 234 S. W., 
617; 

Or for failure of the Director General’s agent to order a car 
for cattle, resulting in loss from delay—Arkansas Central v. 
Walker (Ark.), 234 S. W. 619; 

Or for damages for a loss caused by fire through the operation 
of a railroad under federal control.—St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins, 
Co., v. Hines (Kan.), 202 Pac. 582. 

But an order of a Public Service Commission to compel the 
stopping of interstate trains at a certain station, if otherwise 
justifiable, in proceedings against the railroad and the Director 
General, was held by the Missouri Supreme Court to be a con- 
tinuing one until lawfully changed, and to bind the company 
after termination of federal control.—State ex. rel. St. Louis- 
San Francisco (Mo.), 235 S. W. 13]. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that under the acts 


of Congress of August 29, 1916, and March 21, 1918, a rate filed 
by a railroad under government control, limiting the amount re- 
coverable on passengers’ baggage to $100, superseded state statutes 
on the subiect. 


and an owner could not recover more on an 
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intrastate shipment under the state law (Vernon Sayles’ 
Civ. St. 1914, Art. 708).—Payne v. McConnell (Tex. Civ. 
234 S. W. 942, 


Anp 
App.), 


United States Supreme Court 


Free Transportation of Coast Guard as Troops 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds that members 
of the Coast Guard are to be deemed troops within the meaning 
of the land-grant acts providing for free transportation of troops, 
when serving as part of the Navy, but not at other times, when 
the Coast Guard operates under, and at the expense of, the 
Treasury Department. Therefore transportation of coast guards 
furnished before the declaration of war on April 6, 1917, is not 
within such provisions.—Opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. L. & 
N. v. U. S. Decided April 10, 1922 


Presumption that Damage Occurred 
on Delivering Carrier’s Line 


Affirming a judgment of the Nebraska Supreme Court, the 
Supreme Court of the United States holds that when goods 
moving in interstate commerce upon a through bill of lading are 
delivered in bad condition and the evidence shows that they were 
sound when received by the initial carrier, but does not affirma- 
tively establish where the loss occurred, a presumption arises that 
the injury occurred on the delivering carrier’s line. The action 
was against the delivering carrier for damages by frost to two 
carloads of apples transported from points in New York State 
to one in Nebraska. This holding is in accordance with the 
common law rule of liability, which the court holds does not con- 
flict with the Carmack Amendment, requiring issuance of a 
through bill of lading by the initial carrier and declaring it liable 
for damage occurring anywhere along the route, as interpreted 
and applied by the Supreme Court, or with any other federal 
legislation.—Opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds.—C. & N. W. vy. 
C. C. Mutnack Produce Co. Decided April 10, 1922. 


Terminal Carrier Not Liable— 
‘Cummins Amendment Interpreted 


Reversing a judgment of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, the Supreme Court of the United States holds 
that a terminal carrier is not liable for injury to horses caused 
by the negligence cf a prior and independent carrier from whom 
they were received. The suit was for damages against the de- 
livering carrier, the allegation being that unwholesome food and 
water were given to the animals while in transit over the route 
of an intermediate carrier, at a station specified. The contract 
expressly declared that “no carrier shall be liable for damages 
for loss, death, injury or delay to said animals not caused by it.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals construed G. F. & A. v. Blish. 
241 U. S. 190, as holding that under the Carmack (now Cum- 
mins) amendment, the terminal carrier is bound by the contract 
precisely as the initial carrier is bound. 

The Supreme Court holds this to be error and says: 
settled federal rule is that, in the absence of statute or special 
contract, each connecting carrier on a through route is bound 
only to safely carry over its own line and safely deliver 

“The Cummins Amendment deals with and modifies the com- 
mon law liability only of the initial carrier. It renders that carrier 
liable for loss or damage throughout the entire route by which 
the property is billed, but it leaves the relation of all connecting 
carriers to the shipper or consignee and to each other entirely 
unaffected. In the Blish case, above mentioned, the terminal car- 
rier was liable for failure to make delivery because by the terms 
of the bill of lading each carrier was under obligation to make 
final delivery. The present suit was not for misdelivery, but for 
the alleged fault of a prior connecting carrier. 

“The Carmack and Cummins Amendments were enacted to en- 
able the holder of a bill of lading to sue the initial carrier and 
thereby to relieve him from the necessity of searching out and 
proving a case against a terminal or intermediate carrier. It 
may have been important to have given like rights against others 
of connecting carriers. but either from design or accident, the 
terms of the amendment limit its application to the ee carrier.” 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Carke—O.-W. R. & N. . McGinn 
Decided April 10. 1922 


“The 
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Labor Board Decisions 
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Second Shift Requires Overtime Pay 


A case was recently presented to the Labor Board for its de- 
termination as to what is the proper compensation (under the 
rules of the National Agreement of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees) for a clerk, who, employed in a department 
where conditions require continuous service throughout the 24 
hours, was requested to work an extra shift following the one he 
had just completed, to replace an absent employee. The em- 
ployees contend that in such cases, men should be paid time and 
one half in accordance with rule 57 of the clerks’ national agree- 
ment; whereas the road in question, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe., maintains that such clerical help is temporarily assigned to 
another position and as such should be paid in accordance with 
rule 72 of the same agreement, which provides that employees 
temporarily assigned to lower rated positions shall not have their 
rates reduced. The Board decided that the service performed 
by the employee was not a temporary assignment and sustained 
the contention of the employvees.—Decision No. 839. 


Composite Mechanics and Signal Maintainers 


A controversy arose on the Chicago & Alton with regard to 
the application of the minimum rate of composite mechanics to 
signal maintainers with less than four years’ experience who 
were considered composite mechanics because of the ruling of 
the United States Railroad Administration. The carrier con- 
tended that the employees were men of less than four years 
service prior to the date of issuance of Supplement No. 4, to 
General Order No. 27. The employees claimed that no distinc- 
tion was made in this supplement between electrical workers and 
signal maintainers and in view of the fact that the men in- 
volved in this dispute received the minimum rate of their craft 
prior to the date of issuance of the supplement, they should 
have been paid the minimum rate for composite mechanics with 
four years’ experience. The Labor Board decided that em- 
ployees receiving an amount equal to or in excess of the minimum 
rate paid prior to the issuance of Supplement No. 4 should be 
paid the minimum rate of the highest rate of craft represented 
in such composite service and that such employees receiving a 
lower rate than that paid any of the craft of which they were 
the composites should receive the step rate in accordance with 
their experience —Decision No. 795. 


Pay of Employees Required to Travel 

A case was raised with respect to a water service repair gang 
on the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana which has 
no established headquarters but is moved from place to place as 
occasion requires and is not provided with boarding cars. These 
men have been paid in accordance with Section I, Article V, of 
the maintenance of way agreement which is as follows: 

“Employees temporarily or permanently assigned to duties 
requiring variable hours, working on or traveling over an assigned 
territory and away from and out of reach of their regular board- 
ing and lodging places or outfit cars, will provide board and lodg- 
ing at their own expense and will be allowed time at the rate of 
10 hours per day at pro-rata rates and in addition pay for 
actual time worked in excess of eight hours on the bases pro- 
vided in these rules, excluding time traveling or waiting. When 
working at: points accessible to regular boarding and lodging 
places or outfit cars, the provisions of this rule will not apply.” 

The employees contended they should be paid in accordance 
with section m of Article V which is as follows: 

“Employees not in outfit cars will be allowed straight time for 
‘ actual time traveling by train, by direction of the management, 

during or outside of regular work period or during overtime 
hours, either on or off assigned territory, except as otherwise pro- 
vided for in these rules. Employees will not be allowed time 


while traveling, in the exercise of seniority rights or between 
their homes and designated assembling points or for other per- 
sonal reasons.” 


794, 


The Board sustained the railroad.—Decision No. 
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Rumanian Railway Repair Shops Increase Output 


Lonpon. 
The Rumanian railway repair shops, it is reported, are daily 
increasing their locomotive repair output. At present they are 
turning out 100 to 120 locomotives a week and it is believed that 
this figure will soon be exceeded. 


British Ordnance Works Built 
100 Locomotives as Yet Unsold 


British ordnance works built 100 locomotives following the 
armistice in order to prevent a complete shutdown and the sudden 
discharge of thousands of men, according to the Times (London). 
These locomotives are as yet unsold and until they ‘can be dis- 
posed of represent an investment of some $2,500,000 of the govern- 
ment’s money on which there is no return. 


Australia Delays Gage Unification 


The unification of the gage of the various state railways of 
Australia is being delayed, according to the Times (London), 
because of the hesitance of the states of South Australia and 
Victoria in agreeing to meet their shares of the necessary ex- 
pense. Plans for gage unification were made by a commission 
of which F. M. Whyte of this country was a member. It is not 
considered likely that the plan will be allowed to slumber in- 
definitely, since the government of the Commonwealth is 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of the project. 


French Railways Authorized to 
Issue $930,200,000 of Bonds 


The French railways are permitted under present legislation 
to issue $930,200,000 (francs to dollars at par) of bonds during 
1922, according to Commerce Reports. The maximum allot- 
ment to each road is as follows: 


Railway Allotment Railway Allotment 
RE eae eneeesine au. $207,800,000 = P. . Tn, Bice cei care $122,000,000 
Alsace-Lorraine ..... 57,600,000 RICAN «555.05 + eeaesie 216,800,000 
A eee 150,000,000 = MAGE oss icin wen eee cc's 100,000,000 
ere 70,000,000 Belt Lines... 00,000 


Railway Extension and Electrification in Java 


Steady progress is being made on the construction of the 
railway line between Martapoera and Banjoeberang, Java, ac- 
cording to Commerce Reports. One section of this line was 
opened to traffic in October, 1921. A new line is projected be- 
tween Macassar and Boni Plain in Celebes, but this project has 
not yet taken definite form. 

The estimates made in the Netherlands Indian budget for the 
electrification of the railways of Java have been accepted, but 
no time has been set for the beginning of the work. A German 
concern has recently sent a special representative to Java for 
the purpose of studying the plans and making competitive bids 
on machinery and supplies. 


Government Investigation of Irish Railways 


As a result of the conference held between the Ministers 
of Labor of the Irish Provisional Government and the 
Northern Parliament, the railway managers, and the repre- 
sentatives of the railwaymen’s unions, an agreement was 
reached to set up a government commission to inquire into 
the entire working of the Irish railways, according to Com- 
merce Reports. Finances, consolidation of the railways, 
wages, conditions of service, and steps looking toward the 
building and repair of rolling stock in Ireland will be con- 
sidered. 

The main features of the settlement so far arrived at are: 
An 8-hour guaranteed day and a 48-hour guaranteed week; 
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an increase in pay of 4 shillings a week to all employees 
whose pay was reduced on January 1, 1922; a reduction in 
pay of 2 shillings a week on May 1, 1922, and no further 
reductions within six months from February 15, 1922; reduc- 
tions in pay for night and Sunday duty; rates of pay pre- 
scribed for women clerks. 


Further Reduced Rate Concessions in Britain 
LONDON. 

The railway companies of Great Britain will in the future in 
the case of guaranteed excursions by special trains, where the 
fare is not less than 10 shillings ($2.43 at the normal rate of 
exchange), accept a guarantee of 200 adult fares instead of 300 
as previously. These excursions are usually organized by so- 
cieties, schools, works and even whole towns. 

A concession has also been made to the relatives of fallen 
British officers and men who wish to visit graves in France and 
Belgium, by the issue of cheap tickets to parties of 12 adults 
and over, traveling under the auspices of recognized associations. 
This concession will not apply, however, in the months of July 
and August. 


Indian Railways to Spend Half a Billion 


A definite program of expenditure has been mapped out for 
the railways of India, according to the Times (London) Trade 
Supplement. This plan involves capital improvements to the ex- 
tent of some $100,000,000 per annum for the next five years. 

During the first year $50,000,000 will be used to provide addi- 
tional second main track, remodeling yards, strengthening bridges 
and the building of branch lines into coal fields. The remaining 
$50,000,000 will be spent as follows: For passenger cars, $25,000,- 
000: for locomotives, $12,500,000; and for freight cars, $12,500,000. 

It seems unlikely that funds for these improvements, which 
will be raised for the most part in England, will require that the 
materials be purchased in England. Obviously, then, American 
manufacturers have a fighting chance at some of this business if 
they will go after it with sufficient zeal. 


Distinguished Swiss Railway Officer Retires 


Robert Winkler, the director of technical service of the Swiss 
Federal Railways and director-general of the International 
Technical Commission, has retired from active service. Mr. 
Winkler was the vice-president of the Swiss section of the Per- 
manent Commission of the International Railway Association 
which organized the Berne Congress of the association in 1910 
and was also chairman of the local executive committee. On 
his retirement the Swiss Federal Government issued a_ public 
announcement which reads in part as follows: 

“Owing to the state of his health, Mr. Robert Winkler has 
retired from his duties as director of technical service of the 
Swiss Railway Department after 21 years of distinguished work. 
The thanks the Federal Council addressed to him on this occa- 
sion are really not a simple formality. 

“In 1901 Mr. Winkler, at that time manager of the Pilatus 
Railway, was appointed to the above mentioned office by the 
federal councillor. He has often influenced in a decisive manner 
the solution of international railway questions.” 


British Engineering Strike 
Lonpon, 

A complete cessation of production in the engineering trades, 
long threatened in England, has been avoided by the decision of 
the trade unions, apart from the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, to resume negotiations with the employers on the basis 
of a memorandum signed by Sir Allan Smith representing the 
employers and Arthur Henderson, secretary of the National Joint 
Labor Council, representing the employees. The lockout notices 
posted some time ago, which affected the members of about 51 
unions, excepting the Amalgamated Engineering Union, have 
been suspended and negotiations were to be resumed on April 10. 
These negotiations may last about five or six days and at the 
close of the discussions 14 days are to be allowed to enable the 
unions, if necessary, to take a ballot on a joint recommendation 
which it is hoped will result from the conference. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union is to maintain its 
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determination to stand aloof from these proceedings and the 
skilled members of this organization will remain during the 
period without employment. 


New Line in Poland Takes Business 
Away from Danzig and Germany 


A recently completed line, 14 miles in length, in Poland, will 
facilitate the movement of Polish traffic to and from Poland's 
new port, Gdynia, which traffic formerly passed through Danzig 
or German ports. For this reason the line has an importance 
quite out of proportion to its length. The details published 

















A Fill and Culvert on the New Line 


herewith have been furnished by J. Stecewicz, chief of construc- 
tion of the Polish Railways, through the courtesy of Col, A. B. 
Barber, technical adviser to Poland. The line has an estimated 
capacity of 24 trains of 310 tons each in either direction, 

The line has a single standard gage track. Maximum curva- 
ture is 300 meters and maximum gradient 1.5 per cent. The 
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Map Showing New Line 


ground traversed is a terminal moraine, a very broken formation, 
making the !ayout difficult in places. 

The earthwork amounted to 450,000 cubic meters. From 500 
to 1,000 men were employed daily, the average earth moved per 
man per day being approximately 2.5 cubic meters. Considering 
the unfavorable weather conditions and the wooded character of 
the ground, the results as regards the output of labor appear 
satisfactory and up to pre-war standards. Thirty culverts, from 
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0.6 to 4.0 meters in width, were required, 1,850 cubic meters of 
concrete and reinforced concrete being used. 

Exceptionally noteworthy were the low labor costs of the line. 
The pay of laborers for an 8-hour day varied during the period 
of construction from 160 to 800 marks, while during the same 
period the Polish mark-dollar exchange rate fell from 850 to 3,400. 
No apprevisation in kind was furnished to these laborers. The 
extremely low wages are in part explained by the fact that the 
labor was drawn locally from an agricultural district where wage 
increases are very slow to follow currency depreciation. 

The cost of the whole line, including the branch leading to the 
port amounted to 140,000,000 marks, or, at the average exchange 
rate for the period, $67,000, a cost of $2,630 per kilometer. 
About half of the expenses were for labor. The rail and plates 
were taken from old reserves and their value is not included in 
the cost of construction. All material used was of Polish manu- 
facture. If the cost of new rails and plates were added to the 
figures given above the cast of this line would appear as ap- 
proximately $9,000 per mile. 


The United Kingdom as a Market for American Ties 


The present possibilities for selling American railway ties in 
the United Kingdom are not as good as they probably will be 
in the future, according to Commerce Reports. It is essentially 
a question of price. The factors which govern the situation are 
given below. 

Nearly all ties used in the United Kingdom are imported. 
During the past two years importations amounted to about 
8,644,976 railway ties. This is larger than the normal average 
consumption, and was due to the fact that during the war the 
railway beds had got in rather bad condition and repairs were 
not kept up. Ties were imported in the expectation that con- 
ditions would permit a large amount of repair work to be done. 
These repairs, however, were not made as rapidly as anticipated, 
and consequently rather large stocks of ties are still on hand. 
Most of those imported during the war and since have been 
American ties. , 

The competition which American ties have to meet is the 
importaticn of Baltic pine from Riga, Danzig, and Memel. It is 
reported that Finnish ties are also coming into the market. At 
present the price c. i. f. London of Baltic pine ties is about 
$1.36 per tie; the price of longleaf yellow pine is $1.58 and of 
Douglas fir $1.41. This price is for a tie 9 feet by 10 by 5 
inches. For many years the trade has been accustomed to the 
Baltic wood, and it is generally believed that, the price being 
equal, the railway companies prefer the Baltic wood. Opinions 
differ as to why this is so, but the following are some of the 
reasons given: 

(a) it is stated that, under equal conditions and with 180 
pounds pressure to the square inch, Baltic pine will absorb 8 to 
10 pounds of creosote per cubic foot, longleaf yellow pine will 
absorb about 5 to 6 pounds per cubic foot, and Douglas fir about 
4 pounds per cubic foot. Consequently Baltic pine is preferred 
on account of its greater power to absorb the creosote. 

(b) Another objection brought forward against Douglas fir 
is that it splits more readily than the Baltic pine. It is the 
British practice not to drive a dog-eared spike in the tie, but 
to bore a hole one-thirty-second inch Jess in diameter than the 
trannel which is driven into the tie, it being claimed in England 
that the Douglas fir ties split when driving in the trannel. 
Usually railway specifications state that, if southern yellow pine 
is furnished, not more than 20 per cent shall be shortleaf pine 
and at least 80 per cent shall be longleaf pine. 

Another factor influencing the possibilities for selling Amer- 
ican ties is the Railways Act of August, 1921, according to which 
the railways must amalgamate into four principal groups. Owing 
to this act, the buying departments of the various railways hesi- 
tate to make any commitments, since each purchasing agent is not 
exactly sure as.to what his status or powers will be when the 
amalgamation is completed. This will probably cause a restric- 
tion in buying for the next year or two, but at the end of that 
time it is expected that the railways will have to come into the 
market for rather large quantities of ties and that, while the 
supply of a Baltic wood micht at that time be cheaper, it is be- 
lieved that there will not be sufficient supplies of Baltic pine 
available to meet the demand. 

American species, such as oak. beech, larch, southern yellow 
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pine, Douglas iir, California redwood, and western hemlock, are 
included in the official and semi-official tenders. 

Due to the scarcity of timber during the war, the standard tie 
specifications have been 8 feet 6 inches by 9 by 4% inches, and 
some railways are still taking these specifications. However, 
the general dimensions now are 9 feet by 10 by 5 inches. — 

All softwood ties are creosoted and all the larger railways 
have their own creosoting plants, although some of the smaller 
railways have their ties treated either by the importing timber 
merchants or in the plants of the larger railway companies, A 
small amount of imported and home-grown hardwood ties are 
not creosoted. 

There are no peculiar conditions in the United Kingdom which 
affect the life of the tie beyond the fact that the climate is pos- 
sibly slightly more humid than in the United States. The usual 
life of a well-creosoted tie is from 15 to 17 years. Some of 
the railways still import a certain amount of jarrah ties from 
Australia, which are laid down without creosoting and which 
are said to last about 30 years. American ties have not been 
down long enough to make a fair judgment as to their length of 
life in the United Kingdom. 

Since the railways have been decontrolled each railway has 
its own specifications, which may vary slightly from those used 
by the central committee, although generally they still apply. 
It will be noted that formerly 8-foot 6-inch lengths were called 
for, whereas at present railways are calling for 9-foot lengths. 
In England ties are called “sleepers.” 


New Rail Regulatory Body in France 


LONDON 

The minister of public works, France, is at present organizing 
the “Conseil Superieur des Chemins de Fer,” which will in future 
be the governing body for the six great railway systems of 
France. Under the iaw of November 12, 1921, this council is 
made up of 18 members of the committee of management (three 
directors from each railway system), 12 delegates of the em- 
ployees (two from each railway system) and 30 representatives 
of the general interests of the nation. A decree has been issued 
defining the last-named representatives as follows: 


1, The senior permanent officials and, as such, members of the 
Conseil d’Etat, of the following ministries or sections of min- 
istries: Public works, agriculture, commerce, industry, posts and 
telegraph, labor and public health. 

2. Three delegates from the technical staff of the ministry of 
public works, 

3. One delegate each from the ministries of finance, war, and 
commerce and industry, to be chosen on the advice of the 
ministries concerned. 

4. A member of the Chamber of Commerce of Paris and six 
of other chambers, one of whom must represent exporting and 
colonial interests. 

5. A representative from each of the regularly constituted 
associations for the following industries: Mines, metallurgy, elec- 
tricity, railway construction, and local railways. 

6. Four delegates from the regularly constituted agricultural 
associations. 

7. Three representatives of the merchant marine and inland 
waterways. 

8. Four representatives of regular organizations for the tourist 
traffic, the press and travellers, including a physician and a com- 
mercial traveller. 

Lists of candidates for the four last mentioned categories are 
to be submitted to the minister of public works, three names being 
allowed for each seat and the minister making the final choice. 
Rules have also been drawn up and published for the election of 
the men’s delegates. 

M. Mahieur, general secretary of the ministry of public works, 
is to be president of the council. A technical and commercial 
committee, with two sections. has also been created by decree, to 
comprise 167 members, to help the president. 

The first task of the council will probably be the revision of the 
rates, standardization of signalling devices on all lines, extension 
of electric lighting to all passenger coaches, and adoption of con- 
tinuous brakes and automatic couplings for all freight 
trains. Electrification will not figure prominently, as the various 
lines have already drawn up their plans in this respect. and now 
only desire to be left free to carry them out. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Locomotives 


Tue Mr. Hoop RAILRoAp has ordered one Mikado type locomo- 
tive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue SAN Antonio & Aransas Pass has ordered 4, 0-8-0 type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue NorTHWESTERN Paciric has ordered 5, 10-wheel’ type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


Tue Brooks-SCANLON LuMBeER Co., Bend, Oregon, has ordered 
one Mikado type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, 


Tue Axron, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN, reported in the Railway 
Age of March 4 as inquiring for 5 Consolidation type locomotives, 
has renewed its inquiry for this equipment. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE is reported to be in the market for a 
number of cars, 


Tue Cuicaco, North SHore & MILWAUKEE is inquiring for 
10 merchandise dispatch cars. 


Tue CENTRAL SAN ANTONIO, Cuba, has ordered 10 cane cars 
from the Magor Car Corporation. 


Tue HamMonp Lumber Co., San Francisco, Cal., is inquiring 
for 60 freight cars of 30 tons’ capacity. 


Tue NorTHWESTERN RAILWAY OF BRAZIL has ordered 70 freight 
cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue VorH Harpwoop Company, Voth, Texas, is in the market 
for 100 all steel flat cars of 80,000 lb. capacity and 41 ft. long. 


Tue FeperAL RAILWAYS OF BRAZIL are inquiring, through the 
car builders, for 46 single sheathed box cars, 131 freight cars 
and 32 gondola cars. 


Leonarp KEennepy & Co., Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 
City, has ordered 40 air dump cars from the Magor Car Cor- 
poration. These cars are for export to Brazil. 


ordered 50 flat cars of 
These cars 


Tue Unitep Fruir Company has 
20 tons capacity from the Magor Car Corporation. 
are for use on the Truxillo Railroad, Honduras. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
of March 25 as inquiring for 300 ballast cars, has ordered this 
equipment from the Rodger Ballast Car Company. 


Tue MerrtmMac CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Boston, Mass., has 
ordered one car of 40 tons’ capacity for carrying muriatic acid 
tanks from the General American Tank Car Corporation. 


Tue VircINIAN RaiLway is asking for prices on a number of 
120-ton coal cars, for estimating purposes only. The company has 
several thousand coal cars now stored on account of the inactive 
coal market. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis, reported in the Railway 
Age of April 22 as contemplating asking for bids on 400 refrigera- 
tor cars, is now inquiring for this equipment. The cars are to 
be of 40 tons capacity. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OnI0, reported in the Railway Age of 
April 8, as inquiring for 1,500 box cars and 200 stock cars, has 
ordered 1,400, 40-ton plain box cars; 100, 40-ton automobile cars; 
and 200, 40-ton stock cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered new freight cars 
as follows: 625 box and 500 flat from the Western Car & Foundry 
Company; 625 box from the Standard Steel Car Company; 500 
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stock and 250 gondola from the Pullman Company; and 250 re- 
frigerator from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


PIcKANDS, MATHER & Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has ordered 
from the Kilbourne & Jacobs’ Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
22 all-steel automatic air dump cars for shipment to the Balkan 
Mining Company, Bovey, Minn., and 12 cars of the same type for 
shipment to the Bennett Mining Company, Keewatin, Minn. 


THE SOUTHERN PaciFic, reported in the Railway Age of March 
26 as inquiring for 2,000 automobile box cars, has ordered this 
equipment from the General American Car Company. The cars 
will be 50 ft. long with side doors staggered, of a width of 10 
ft. 554 in., and with folding end doors of a width of 7 ft. 934 in. 
arranged to afford special facilities for handling automobile ship- 
ments. The inside measurement of the cars will be 50 ft. long, 
9 ft. 2 in. wide and 10 ft. 5 in. high, 


Passenger Cars 


Tue ILLiNoIs CENTRAL is inquiring for 5 passenger cars, 72 ft. 
long. 


Tue Et Paso & SoUTHWESTERN is inquiring for 2 coaches and 2 
combination baggage and express cars. 


Tue MetropoLitaN WeEsT Sipe Eevatep, Chicago, is inquiring 
for 100 steel, double-end, passenger motor cars. 


Iron and Steel 
Tur SOUTHERN PAaciric ts inquiring for 800 tons of pig iron. 
Tue Pere MARQUETTE is inquiring for 3,500 tons of steel rails. 


THE TERMINAL RaiLroap Association of St. Louis has ordered 
800 tons of steel rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE is in the market for 100 
tons of reinforcing bars for miscellaneous bridge work, 


Tue Totepo, St. Louis & WESTERN has ordered 4,000 tons of 
rails from the Carnegie Steel Company, and has an additional 
1,000-ton inquiry pending. 


THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RaiLways are inquiring through 
export houses in New York City for 10,000 tons of 75 Ib. rail and 
for a small quantity of splice bars. 


Tue New York CENTRAL Lines will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, May 10, for the requirements of these lines of steel wheels 
for locomotives and passenger car and tender repairs. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue New York, Ontario & WEsTERN is inquiring fof a 10 or 
15-ton pillar type crane. 


Tue DeLAware & Hupson has renewed its inquiry for a 10-ton, 
100 ft. span, overhead traveling crane. 


THe DELAWARE & Hupson has ordered ‘a 600-ton wheel press 
from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


THe Lake Erte & WESTERN: is inquiring for nine saws of 
miscellaneous type, two mortisers, one planing and matching 
machine, two 3-spindle boring machines and four motors, ranging 
from 5 to 15 h. p. 


THe Co_tuMBIA TERMINALS CoMmPANY, St. Louis, Mo., will in- 
stall freight-handling and conveying machinery, industrial trucks, 
etc., in its one-story terminal building to be erected at 400 South 
Broadway street, in that city. 


Track Specialties 


Tue SouTHERN PAaciric is inquiring for 20,000 kegs of spikes 
and bolts. 


THe Missourt, Kansas & TEXAs is- reported to have placed 
orders for 4,000 kegs of spikes and bolts. 
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The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works has removed its Chicago 
office from the Old Colony building to the Transportation 
building. 


The Davis Brake Beam Company, Johnstown, Pa., has re- 
moved its sales office from the Frick Annex to 1619 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S. F. Bowser, founder and president of S. F. Bowser & Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., whose retirement from the presidency of 
the company to become chairman of the board has already 

been noted in these 
— columns, served for 37 
a years as the head of 
Ei “> the business which was 
P started by him in 
March, 1885. A change 
of organization was ef- 
fected so that he could 
transfer to others some 
of the responsibilities 
he had carried for such 
a long time and he was 
made chairman of the 
board of directors 
and S. B. Bechtel was 
elected president. The 
company has its home 
plant at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., a Canadian plant 
at Toronto, Ont., and 
a third plant at Mil- 
waukee, with tank as- 
sembly plants at AIl- 
bany, N. Y., and Sydney, Australia. The company makes 
oil and gasoline tanks and pumps and other allied products 
including a high grade system of oil filtration. S. B. Bechtel, 
the new president, en- 
tered the employ of the 
company in 1899, in 
the collection depart- 
ment; two years later 
he was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of 
salesmen and, the fol- 
lowing year, manager 
of the mail order sales 
and advertising depart- 
ments. In 1906 he was 
appointed assistant to 
the general manager 
and subsequently served 
consecutively as secre- 
tary, assistant general 
manager, general man- 
ager and since 1920, as 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager until his 
election as president. 






S. F. Bowser 





S. B. Bechtel 


Leslie G. Lamborn has been appointed manager of the 
Sheet Metal and Wire Works division of the Parker Rust- 
Proof Company, Detroit, Mich. 


C. K. Lassiter, vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
of the American Locomotive Company, New York, has re- 
signed, effective about May 1. Official announcement to this 
effect will appear later. 


Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, has been elected a director of the United 
States Rubber Company, New York, to succeed Col. Samuel 
P. Colt, deceased. 
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W. F. Robinson, assistant sales manager of the Edward 
Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, Lumberton, Miss., has been 
promoted to general sales manager, effective May 1. 


The National Tube Company will erect a tube mill at Gary, 
Ind., at an estimated cost of $15,000,000, to be completed for 
operation by the end of 1923. The plant will manufacture 
lap and butt weld tubes and will have a capacity of 350,000 
tons per year. 


Wright Little Watchman, Inc., has received orders from the 
Southern Railway for 1,000 “Wright Little Watchman” to be 
installed on 500 passenger cars, and also from the Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Atlantic to equip all of its passenger cars, requiring 
120 appliances. 


A. W. Preikschat has been 
the car hardware department 
Company, Chicago. 


appointed western manager of 
of the National Lock Washer 
After graduating from high school, Mr. 
Preikschat received his 
technical training at 


Armour’ Institute of 
Technology. He then 
served with the Pull- 


man Company for four 
years, in the drafting 
and template depart- 
ments and then for five 
years as assistant to the 
engineer of tests in 
charge of physical in- 
specting and_ testing 
with the same com- 
pany. He was. with 
the Steel & Tube Com- 
pany of America, for 
one year and a half, as 
mechanical representa- 
tive in the purchasing 
department and_ then 
for two years with the 
Liberty Steel Products 
Company, Inc., as assistant mechanical engineer. He later 
served for one year and a half with Templeton, Kenly & Co., 
Ltd., Chicago, as special engineer in its railway sales de- 
partment. 





A. W. Preikschat 


The Allis-Chalmers Company 


The financial results of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company for the year ended December 31, 1921, revealed net 
earnings, after federal taxes, of $2,125,467. This was equal 
to 4.11 per cent on the common stock, and may be compared 
with $3,564,248, or 9.39 per cent, earned in the previous year. 
This showing was made after the establishment of liberal 
reserves and writing off $1,070,228 in inventories. 

The company entered the current year with its financial 
position materially strengthened. The balance sheet, as of 
December 31, 1921, shows cash on hand amounting to $1,- 
152,769, or an increase of more than 41 per cent in com- 
parison with the previous year. In addition, investments 
in marketable securities amount to $7,592,278, nearly three 
times those of 1920, and of this amount, $6,518,018 was in- 
vested in Liberty bonds, Victory notes and treasury certifi- 
cates. Current assets amounted to $27,985,200 against current 
liabilities of only $3,990,358, while the net working capital 
was $23,994,842, the equivalent of more than 97 per cent ot 
the total amount of sales billed in the last year. “The conditions 
which obtain at the commencement of 1922 make it extremely 
difficult to forecast the results for the current year,” said 
Otto H. Falk, president. “In common with other industrial 
organizations this company has suffered a substantial con- 
traction of business as a result of the prevailing general 
depression. The decrease in unfilled orders on hand December 
31, 1921, as compared with those at the beginning of that year, 
for a period doubtless will be reflected in reduced billing and 
earnings. It is expected, however, that during 1922 there will 
be some increase in the volume of new business as compared 
with the preceding year.” 

The income account for 1921 and the balance sheet as of 
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December 31, 1921, together with comparisons with the figures 
of the previous year are as follows: 








INcoME Account 
1921 1920 
Sales billed eebbbevieteueresrae<heeusswnees *$24,685,257 $31,516,309 
SU ea cGd cadweckve sane ucaes 19,996,810 24,315,809 
Manufacturing profit .................. $4,688,447 $7,200,400 
Deduct selling, admin. and general experses.... 2,862,638 3,023,272 
OMNI «555.5 cis hai seta edieeseeas $1,825,808 ~~ $4,177,128 
ge aE IRE LAD ay Me eR ne A AiR 549,658 487,121 
Gross _income...............0000- $2,375,467 $4,664,249 
Reserve for fed. tax and ven. contin.......... *160,000 1,100,009 





Net income 
Preferred dividends 


$2,215,467 $3,564,249 
1,145,641 1,143,919 








CRE GUE Koc dcewrccwwedccwenes 1,040,000 773,123 
ee eo $29,826 $1,647,207 
I I oe eras ook 6 ewteindiws 11,936,795 10,289,588 
I 6 eco: te ncaa aaa ake ale $11,966,622 ~ $11,936,795 


Indicated Earnings— 





On av. pf. stk. on which divs paid.......... 13.43% 21.81% 
On $25,770,750 common stock.............. 4.11% 9.39% 
“Including depreciation and development expenditures. 
BALANCE SHEET—AsSSETS 


Real estate, buildings, machinery etc., less de- 

















I hE 6 ate a tater te aid iy ly eXybh eo ¥ we ber kierRterea $31,772,443 $13,416,850 
Ce OE MOI aac svc ccekr cc ce ned enor 586,415 616,976 
i i Ci Me ta cecenes kee eekee.  —Steaiiiaieats 19,287,753 
NE NII, VS.) -o dra ug: 557 e ated owe eo’ 87,894 211,862 

CNN MOERNE .. coc cscs scscccvcveves $27,985,200 $30,487,240 
i 5s ey aan $60,431,953 $64,020,681 
LIABILITIES 
MND. cd tle diy g.g bin R ae ohwiarewaere $16,500,000 $16,500,000 
NN 6 ain ek aan ah ere wre oie @inep aces 26,000,000 26,000,000 
Reserve for liabil. (Compen. act)............. 260,226 247,860 
NE NN occ cianes'tihiicen ane as ob eee 1,714,746 2,732,647 
ee Se Pe GIRS gk viicn ce edic pntcceenwes 11,966,622 11,936,795 
Ce SEE. ove cicnsaenwenrareens $3,990,358 $6,603,379 
TB cik shod ac ucwcedavew rons $60,431,953 $64,020,681 
By NIN UN ig. oe di -tc a ite or we or nds $23,994,482 $23,883,861 
Ratio net work. cap. to sales billed.......... 97.2% 75.8% 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


The annual report of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
for the year ended December 31, 1921, shows an operating 
deficit of $1,330,417, as compared with a profit of $4,144,921 
for the previous year. After paying dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock the total deficit for the year was $4,349,371, as 
compared with net earnings amounting to $1,110,983 in 1920. 
No dividends were paid on the common stock. 

The sales for the year were $16,525,920, as compared with 
$34,549,718 for 1920, a reduction in money value of 52.17 per 
cent. Part of the reduction was, however, due to lower 
prices, the decrease in sales on the basis of units being about 
46 per cent. Several plants were closed during the year and 
a loss was shown in the majority of the branch offices operat- 
ing in foreign countries. Noteworthy is the fact that the 
Fairbanks, Morse Company (Australasia), Limited, was or- 
ganized during the past year. 

Details of the annual statement are as follows: 

LIABILITIES 








Ce ee, GOP WERE eck chen cceceeestneneens $1,330,417 *$4,144,921 
EE. etieboa he erceks EN eta eteKhananmesuee 612,237 564,544 
DE SURNEUD cc ccccesereeeeeeereeere 8 80 eee 700,000 
ES iaie nae dee bee snes evens wee nekecie 73,142 101,641 
Written off, employees’ homes .............e.005- 53,735 bauneKs 
PU A SONG Sic ce vcetnecersecesewaeurens 96,867 
DE IS Scedicdccecerwesnscnetiass 1,870,470 
Foreign eGxCRAMBE TeServe ...ce cc ccccscscsceccce 200,000 epeiiensa 
ED ela apt nag He eee RE OES 112,500 112,000 
Preferred stock sinking fund ........ ..eeeeeeee caleeeurs 100,000 
Ce CED. aeinek HedeteCsees one enenns iat 1,547,753 

TE as ncneeh gueeedeeeud weeweea atid $4,349,391  +$1,110,983 
PE IE: bce ode cevavdieess cocsevorvesons 19,411,207 18,300,225 

PD WD 545 sc teaccernbesacneeeeeanrenween $15,061,836 $19,411,207 

*Profit. +Surplus. 

\SSETS 
1921 1920 

Pe cckerneiewadaneadeeenaesed enter edahenn $9,950,682 $9,710,388 
DE. ac¢ecmiatdsbae wd abeteadteteeececsvsseserss 634,310 798,894 
i PD  .23- creer deeaedacasecnnew tes 3,822,865 7,119,810 
EEE ET Se ret eater Ear ert 2,080,343 1,981,598 
i occa vcasecesntereeesue 6,792,453 13,770,185 
i i ss ct teadecdeneeweseneeenes 1,198,880 1,401,754 
PEt ree 0,614 162,600 
i ee cea be acedecensdkaweaeren 84,551 78,902 
CE Me victccrscaactocecentees 1 
Ec cevncee esc aucenesnivesmenes 1,500,000 1,590,000 





saeneewed $26.264.696 $35.586.072 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 
Rae en Sr SEA hy on ve ae $2,000,000 $1,900,000 
TRU I rae an o's Sgie ona Suinels Sea cee nee 6,619,890 6,822,190 
eM NN 5 sig chal” coe baie inna a Wi aie males 1,262,372 2,151,824 
SOI MNO 8 hips nd io Ss e SereesSin mae areuree 9. 396,288 
eo eg, EES Ee ere rae npiaeeais 2,975,000 
Contingent liabilities on notes .......... ........ 233,119 Suweeed 
PII III 552 5. Girece e wv-Si Gb sraraaca err ow o-ars 458,530 431,121 
EO NN RE Sia esice ries ona walnoiniss 1,053,067 1,497,442 
PEE Seach ance yeas <xcRencek cna sarehawacen es 15,061,836 19,411,207 
Gerry eee rier ee ey eee ee $26,264,696 $35,586,072 
¢ 
General Electric Company 
The report of the General Electric Company for the year 


ended December 31, 1921, shows a net income of $28,155,667 as 
compared with $35,420,616 for 1920. Cash dividends of 8 per 
cent on the stock aggregating $13,409,522 in 1921 and $10,651,306 
in 1920 were paid. In addition, 4 per cent dividends were paid 
in stock in both years. The surplus for the year 1921, was $8,- 
243,290, as against $11,476,065 for the previous year. 

During the year 1921 the orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Company were $179,722,000 as compared with $318,470,438 for 
1920. For the first quarter of 1922, orders received have been at 
an annual rate in excess of $200,000,000. Unfilled orders at the 
close of the year, after eliminating cancellations, were $45,391,000 © 
for large apparatus, as against $111,778,000 at the end of 1920. 
Net sales billed were $221,007,992 as compared with $275,758,488 
for 1920. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 1921, shows total current 
assets of $190,344,634, and total current liabilities of $23,760,949. 
Inventories at that date were marked at $64,848,189, as against 
$118,109,174 at the close of the previous year. 

C. A. Coffin, chairman of the board, in his remarks to the stock- 
holders said that the year 1921, with its contraction in business 
and the unavoidable processes of re-adjustment made necessary 
thereby, had been exceptionally trying and difficult. 


Obituary 


Robert H. Illingworth, whose service as a director and vice- 
president of the Crucible Steel Company of America, prior 
to April 1, when he resigned, died on April 23 at his home 
in Newark, N. J., at the age of 61. 


Trade Publications 


Lirtinc JAcks.—The Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago, 
has issued a 24-page booklet illustrating and describing its line 
of Simplex jacks for track and bridge work, car repairing, pulling 
and straightening poles, etc. Considerable space is also devoted 
to an explanation of the theory of jack operation. 


ALUMINUM RooFinG.—Aluminum roofing is the title of a 
15-page booklet issued by the American Aluminum Architecture 
Company, Aurora, IIl., on aluminum as a roofing material. This 
booklet discusses the adaptability of aluminum for building pur- 
poses, and describes in detail the Ridgdown aluminum shingles 
and other roofing products which this company manufactures. 


SHAY GEARED LocomMoTive.—The Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., 
New York, has issued an interesting comparison showing the 
characteristics of a Mallet and a Shay geared locomotive of equal 
tractive effort. This points out the advantages of the Shay type 
due to the fact that all the weight is concentrated on driving 
wheels and the dead weight is much smaller than for the Mallet 
type. It is pointed out that on a six per cent. grade the Shay 
type will haul 138 per cent. more trailing load than a Mallet loco- 
motive of the same rated tractive effort. 


RatLroap CrossinG AccipenTs have been included among the 
matter broadcasted from the Chicago City radio headquarters, 
this being the subject of an address made on April 14 by E. M. 
Switzer, chairman of the Safety Section of the American Rail- 
way Association, acting in connection with the publicity committee 
of the Chicago Safety Council. Some lessons on safety, includ- 
ing those related to railroads, were given also recently by William 
Otter, president of the Chicago Safety Council, in a radiophone 
address. 
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CHESAPEAKE & Oul10.—This company recently opened for bids 
a project for the erection of a freight station at Norfolk, Va., 
to cost approximately $125,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company has awarded 
to the Railway Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, a 
contract for an 18,000-gallon per hour water treating plant at 
Estherville, Ia. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE \VESTERN.—This company is now erect- 
ing a temporary double-track steel bridge over the Arkansas river 
at Pueblo, Colo., to replace a pile structure until the city has de- 
cided between alternate plans of enlarging or relocating the present 
river channel, when a permanent steel structure will be erected. 


Granp TRUNK.—This company is engaged in negotiations with 
the city of Detroit in contemplation of the separation of grades 
along De Quindre street, involving about $4,000,000. Plans have 
been agreed upon and it is expected that an agreement will be 
reached in the near future leading to a partial undertaking of the 
work this year. 


ILLINoIs TRACTION.—This company has authorized the construc- 
tion of about three miles of passing tracks including a number 
of new 30-car tracks and the extension of others as well as the 
construction of yard tracks at Springfield, Peoria and Granite 
City, Illinois. The cost of this work will be approximately 


$83,000. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Dominion Construction Company, Toronto, Ont., for the 
construction of the greater part of the second unit of its freight 
terminal and classification yard at Niles, Mich., the first unit of 
which, comprising the locomotive terminal and westbound yard, 
was completed in December, 1919, and described in the Railway 
Age of January 23, 1920. A current authorization of $500,000 
has been made to cover principally 320,000 cu. yd. of excavation, 
the construction of the eastbound hump and eight 100-car receiving 
tracks, 400,000 cu. yd. of embankment and twelve 100-car tracks 
of a 25-track classification yard, together with a permanent con- 
nection with the South Bend division tracks. It is intended to 
complete the entire project in 1923. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—This company is asking for bids 
on the construction of a reinforced concrete overhead high- 
way bridge over the tracks of the Turtle Creek Branch exten- 
sion to Saltsburg, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to F. W. Van Loon, Philadelphia, for the construction of 
a passenger station at Fourteenth street, Ocean City, N. J. 


Union Paciric—This company is preparing plans for a 
$1,000,000 freight station at Denver, Colo., one half of which is 
contemplated for this year, and has let a contract for the grading 
for an extension to the present Whittier branch of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake through the towns of Lahabra and Fullerton 
to Anaheim, Cal. The company has also under consideration ex- 
tensive harbor improvements in the vicinity of San Pedro, Cal., to 
be undertaken jointly with the public authorities and has acquired 
Property for a freight classification yard at Los Angeles. 


Union Paciric..—This company is planning to construct this 
year a substructure cf a $1,000,000 bridge across the Columbia 
river near Attalia, Wash., and has obtained authority for the 
construction of a $500,000 tie treating plant at The Dalles, Ore., 
to replace the existing plant near Wyeth, Ore. The company is 
also contemplating very considerable improvements to its store 
department facilities at Pocatello, Idaho, Rawlins, Wyoming, 
and Grand Island and Omaha, Nebraska. 


Yazoo & MIssissipP1 VALLEY.—This company, which was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 18 as accepting bids for the 
construction of the passenger station at Webb, Miss., has decided 
to do this work with company forces. 





Ann Arpor.—Equipment Trust Notes Offered—Schibener, 
Boenning & Co., of Philadelphia, are offering $456,000 6 per cent 
equipment trust notes at prices to yield from 5.60 to 5.75 per cent, 
according to maturity. The notes are dated January 15, 1920, and 
mature $52,400 each January 15, 1923 to 1935, inclusive. They 
are the balance of an original issue amounting to $786,000. 


Atcuison, ToPpeEKA & SANTA FeE—Asks Authority to Acquire 
Line-—This company has filed an application with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to acquire control of the 
Eldorado & Santa Fe by lease of its property and purchase of 
the capital stock. 


3ALTIMORE & Onio—New Director—George M. Shriver, 
senior vice-president, has been clected a director to succeed Hugh 
L. Bond, Jr., deceased. 


CAROLINA & YADKIN River.—lKeceiver—The Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle states that L. H. Hole, Jr., has been appointed 
receiver on petition of the North Carolina Public Service Com- 
mission. Mr. Hole was formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
company, with headquarters at High Point, N. C. The Carolina 
& Yadkin River operates between High Foint and High Rock, 
N. C., 35 miles. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—A Pplication for Loan Denied.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied that part of 
this company’s application for a loan which applies to the request 
for $2,000,000 for additions and betterments. The company 
originally applied for a loan of $18,000,000. The commission 
allowed it $8,000,000 for maturing indebtedness and the com- 
pany requested that the application for $2,000,000 for additions 
and betterments be withdrawn. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—Annual Report—This company’s 
annual report for 1921 is reviewed in an article on another page 
of this issue entitled “Great Western Suffers from Adverse Con- 
ditions.” 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PauLt.—Equipment Trust Notes 
Sold —Freeman & Co., Hayden, Stone & Co., the New York Trust 
Company and the Equitable Trust Company of New York have 
sold $9,500,400 6 per cent equipment trust notes at prices to yield 
from 5.35 per cent to 5.75 per cent, according to maturity. The 
notes are dated January 15, 1920, and are part of an original 


issue of $16,444,500. 


CINCINNATI, JNDIANAPOLIS & WESTERN.—Authorized to Pledge 
Bonds—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to pledge and repledge from time to time all or 
any part of $400,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds as 
collateral security for short term notes, 


CotorApo & SouTHERN.—Egquipment Trust Authorized.—This 
company has been authorized.by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to assume obligation and liability in respect of $1,425,000, 
5% per cent equipment trust certificates in connection with the 
procurement of 1,000 gondola cars and 200 refrigerator cars. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Authorized to Issue Bonds—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of $7,500,000 
of 15-year, 514 per cent gold bonds to be sold at not less than 95. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE.—Deposit Date Extended—The Perkins 
Committee at the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company announces 
that the time has been extended for the deposit of the Denver & 
Rio Grande refunding 5 per cent bonds of 1955, under the plan 
of reorganization, to May 22, inclusive. 


Erte RAILrRoApD.—Offers to Extend Coal Bonds——J. P. Morgan 
& Co. have mailed Jetters to holders of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Coal & Railroad Company first mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds, due May 1, announcing an offer to extend the issue 
until May 1, 1942, with interest at the annual rate of 5% per 
cent. The offer also includes the payment of $40 per $1,000 bond 
to such holders as present their bonds for extension by April 28, 
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1922, thus making the net yield of the extended bonds about 
5.84 per cent. When deposited, the coupon due May 1, 1922, 
will be cashed if presented with the proper tax certificate. On 
or prior to May 1, J P. Morgan & Co. have agreed to buy at 
par and accrued interest the bonds of holders who do not desire 
to avail themselves of the extension privileges. 

The bonds now outstanding in the hands of the public, aggregating $1,100, 
000 face amount are to be extended as Series A bonds pursuant to the terms 
of a supplemental indenture_to be made between New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Coal & Railroad Company, the Metropolitan Trust Company of 
New York, as trustee, and the Erie Railroad. Under the terms of the sup- 
plemental indenture, Erie Railroad will covenant to guarantee by endorse- 
ment the due and punctual payment of the principal and interest of said 


Series A bonds. The present mortgage security of the bonds is to remain 
unimpaired. 


Fort Wortn & Denver City.—Equipment Trust Authorized.— 
This company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to assume obligation and liability in respect of $750,000 
of 5% per cent equipment trust certificates, in connection with 
the procurement of 500 box cars and 100 refrigerator cars. 


Gutr, Ftoria & ALABAMA.—-Six Months Guaranty Certified — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has certified to the 
Treasury Department that the amount of this company’s guaranty 
for the six months of 1920 is $253,684, of which $6,684 remained 
to be paid. 


ILtinois CENTRAL.—Authorized to Issue Bonds—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the Illinois Central and 
the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans to issue $1,924,400 of joint 
first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds to be delivered 
by the trustee to the C. St. L. & N. O. to be by it delivered to 
the Illinois Central in reimbursement of advances and to be pledged 
and repledged from time to time as collateral security for short 
term notes. The Canton, Aberdeen & Nashville was authorized 
to assume obligation and liability in respect of the bonds. 

Annual Report—The annual report issued last week shows the 
following income account for the year ended December 31, 1921: 


1921 1920 
COTORIS TOBCDEED occ cccervencunsecegenewsis $141,127,066 $121,804,579 
United States government—guaranty period claim ee 19,499,887 
Rental from United States Railroad Administration ae ehene 3,399,635 
Total operating TrEvVenued. ...ccccccccecccccccer 141,127,066 144,704,101 
ne rrr 109,997,791 *121,991,985 
Excess of revenues over expenses ............ 31,129,275 22,712,115 
EN add bese Ob8 syd Rd eae eds 6: Kd 4 ON KOees wheels 8,119,035 7,172,262 
NI i ee ceain « cabad aoabalnne es 22,985,920 15,516,534 
Equipment rents—net credit ..........0.0eeeeees 1,614,027 3,196,849 
Joint facility rents—net debit ...... 203,178 191,297 
ee I AMIN 5c 5k 5 i ks cade euercuonsa 24,396,770 18,522,085 
SE ND ising na mee aa sd CW ede Babee 5,039,238 7,219,882 
ID a core ind ee ig ee Waa we ack Weare 29,436,008 25,741,967 
Deductions from gross income ...........eeeee05 19,735,213 12,170,845 
Re rer er eee 9,700,794 13,571,122 
Total appropriations cf income ..............+- 44,519 136,281 
Income balance transferred to credit of profit and 
DN <hdwvacesasiveds s+¢dabacieesmonntetchies 9,656,275 13,434,841 


“Includes operating expenses, corporate, for the months of January and 
February, 1920, amounting to $117,658, not assumed by the United States 
Railroad Administration, which was stated separately in the report for 1920. 

New Directors—R. A. Connelly, New York, and Stanley 
Field, Chicago, have been elected directors in place of J. Ogden 
Armour, resigned, and Walter Luttgen, deceased. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NorTHERN.—Partial payment of 
Guaranty Certified—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
certified to the Treasury Department the partial payment on ac- 
count of this company’s guaranty for the six months following 
the termination of federal control of $528,010. 


Lake Erte & WestTeRN.—Six Months Guaranty Certified —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has certified to the Treasury 
Department the amount of this company’s guaranty for the six 
months’ period in 1920 as $500,918, of which $140,918 was still to 
be paid. 


Lone Istanp.—Annual Report—The annual report issued last 


week shows the following income account for the year ended 
December 31, 1921: 


1921 *1920 

Operating revenues: 
EE ib aicin iar aie eu bees wit pedo Nesne ced eweoewead $8,273,614 
I aa al Bia a oie ein dn BE Sid 2 AA aaa a 18,086,144 
Te, TOE URE nck cee ctccdictcecsscean 28,720,910 

Operating expenses: 
Maintenance of wav and structures............... 3,320,693 
Maintenance of equipment ..............0e-eeeeee 4,993,378 
kre ee a a ee eee eben Gis 221,478 
EEE, dad asia basen ehadde ste eadmeraeeleoks 13,696.486 
RRS RISERS Seat Si ae eee ange oe 737,996 
en I CI nk notenced waeeencama 23,181,985 


Net revenue from railway operations 5,538,926 
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I CEE BROMINE oi 6 5.5 <node a dancer snntadmes 1,535,270 
Railway Operating INCOME «2.006 cece cccssicces 3,969,289 
Net railway operating income .............e.0-e000: 3,311,214 $2,315,056 
Total non-opcrating income ............. 1,158,377 760,002 
CE EY ted veka eae ck ORR n eka wae ee caw eet 4,469,591 3,075,058 
ee ee OS re ee rrr 2,546,851 2,311,618 
Total deductions from gross income .............. 3,869,972 3,585,280 
Net imcome ..ccccccce Rea a aaa male: Aemare aaa ade ane 599,189Def.510,221 


*Operation during 1920 having been for two months under federal control, 
for six months under the government’s guaranty, and for four months with- 
out government relationship, no comparisons of items of railway operating 
revenues, expenses, etc., are shown In this statement. 

MissourI-ILLinois.—Authvrised to Issue Bonds—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of $225,000 
of first mortgage, 7 per cent gold bonds, to be sold at 92% and 
accrued interest, the proceeds to be used to pay for the con- 
struction, equipment and delivery of a steam car ferry across the 
Mississippi river between Kellogg Landing, IIl., and Little Rock 
Landing, Mo., and for the equipment and betterment of approaches 
to be used by the ferry when placed in service. 


Missouri, KANsAS & TEXAS.—Payments Called For.—J. & W. 
Seligman & Cc. and Hallgarten & Co., reorganization managers, 
have announced that a cash installment of $5 a share on this com- 
pany’s common stock and $4 a share on its preferred would be 
payable on or before May 10 on the stock deposited with the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. At the time of pay- 
ment of the cash installment participation warrants issued for the 
deposited stock must be presented for the necessary notation 
thereon. 


MorcaAntown & KiNnNGwoop.—Authorized to Issue Bonds—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $40,500 of first mortgage 5 per cent, 30-year 
bonds for the purpose of refunding a like amount of first mort- 
gage 5 per cent, 20-year bonds which matured on January 1. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis—Annual Report.—The 
annual report issued this week shows the following income ac- 
count for the year ended December 31, 1921: 


Operating revenues: 1921 *1920 
SIR fa. aha chy sah mg ae tee aE 8 ahd ile Wem oneeon $14,323,243 $16,873,107 
RS is cence d Mirena wie cnlelviccmaieies 5,115,363 5,661,011 

Total operating revenues .............0.. 20,924,602 24,491,175 

Operating expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures......... 3,065,616 5,009,805 
Maintenance of equipment ................. 5,501,899 6,617,204 
IE oak Ginn Slain: latgc ais teen baatireca tec’ 833,828 711,819 
I ian aiden wm maces wa ae ee 9,465,005 11,905,482 
| Rees ea errr 679,788 722,762 

Total operating expenses ..........-2.005 19,607,276 25,037,952 

I NE DOORN ahs ous wine Wien sehen eee a 550,000 625,500 

TO SI SOD © ons ccc nwccwecencsads 758,638 Def. 1,175,169 

Total non-operating income ...........eseese% 882,933 1,066,715 

CE SUNN ovine nestcddnavan anew tes 1,641,571 Def. 108,454 
Reterent Oa Teme Gent «oc cicc ccc cccsaccncucs 892,894 837,012 
ED 644-6459 xed edecmeeansseeces 1,901,373 1,848,389 

ee RE er ee **259,802 1,956,843 


* Combined corporate and federal figures used for 1920 for comparison. 

** The annual report to the Interstate Commerce Commission shows a net 
deficit of $411,399. It includes revenues and expenses accruing prior to 
January 1, 1918, amounting to $151,597, which in this report is entered in 
the profit and loss acount. 

New York, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—To Increase Capital— 
The stockholders have voted to increase the authorized stock from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 and to authorize a mortgage bond issue 
of $25,000,000. 


New York, LAKE Eric & WESTERN Coat & RAILROAD.—Offers 
to Extend Bonds.—See Erie Railroad, 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorpv.—Annual Report.—This 
company’s annual report for 1921 is reviewed in an article on an- 
other page of this issue entitled “New Haven Should Soon Realize 
on Improvements.” 


PAuLIstaA RaAiLWwAy (BraAziL).—Bonds Offered.—Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., and Marshall Field, 
Glore, Ward & Co., have sold a new issue of $4,000,000 Paulista 
Railway Company 20-year first and refunding mortgage 7 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds, series A, due March 15, 1942. 
The bonds are offered at 99 and interest, yielding slightly more 
than 7.10 per cent. The principal and interest are repayable in 
United States gold coin. The loan is repayable through a sink- 
ing fund or at maturity at 102 and interest. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac.—Annual Report.— 
The income statement for the year ended December 31. 1921, 
compares as follows: 
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1921 *1920 
Operating revenues ........... eee e eee eee e ere eees $10,002,076 $8,998,220 
ee SS eee eT ee eee »859,005 7,125,686 
Ne t revenue from railway operations ............ 2,143,070 1,872,534 
Railway tax accruals ........e..eee eee e eee e eens 01,566 399,445 
Total Operating income ........... ee eee eee eee eee 1,740,928 1,472,624 
Total non-operating income .........../..+-e-eeees 382,962 407,063 
a clin Sn W Hiw wired wimain I NSE 2,123,890 1,879,687 
OS ee ern re 390,077 30,822 
rotal deductions from grcss income ..............-- 1,138,401 1,002,578 
BE SN oo ita baw sae Gane eee be cinw a eaiomeews 85,489 77,109 
Income applied to sinking and other reserve funds... ekteial us 62,964 
IR II 6 oct oceania ae. 0 dae as eernie nis 985,489 814,146 


Figures for ten months, March 1 to December 31. 
The operating revenues and expenses in detail and the principal 
traffic statistics for 1921 compare as follows: 





OPERATING REVENUES 
1921 1920 
RR nig Ree on tw ew eN en eae Ros $5,069,361 $5,239,368 
NS ee ee te 3,577,332 3,883,019 
ee $10,002,076 $11,049,884 
OPERATING EXPENSES 





Maintenance of way and structures................ 1,505,957 1,209,078 
ee Se i ere ae 1,686,962 1,838,339 
NE hana vne tN aot e iees «uw aod a ued oscars 95,817 89,887 
TI, si wtawiais vee Gases osroieiw aera 4,057,651 4,815,523 
I Oo aon ree ahteainionenere stare SaAE ae 339,800 334,211 
oe ee err eee eee ee $7,859,005 $8,424,295 
Net from railway operations ......... Be 2,143,070 2,625,589 
Se ae ern 401,566 450,811 
Ratlway GRETATIME WIEOME oo.ooocw ccs cceesecceces 1,740,928 2,174,290 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Number of passengers carried earning revenue ..... 1,696,896 1,887,906 
Number of passengers carried one mile ............ 99,401,561 107,574,338 
Average distance carried—miles .............++..-- 58.58 56.98 
Average receipts per passenger per mile—cents ..... 3.599 3.061 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Number of revenue tons carried ............++e0e- 3,337,874 3,809,511 
Number of tons carried one mile ............+.5+5- 302,073,000 328,729,970 
Average distance haul of ton—miles ............... 90.50 86.29 
\verage receipts per ton per mile—-cents .......... 1.678 1.330 


December. 


SEABOARD Air Line—Authorised to Assume Obligations —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized this company to 
assume obligations and liabilities in respect of equipment notes 
to be issued by the Seaboard-Bay Line Company and to guarantee 
by endorsement its obligations to the United States in the amount 
of $4,400,006. The Baltimore Steam Packet Company not being 
a carrier within the meaning of section 20-a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, its application for authority to assume obliga- 
tions and liabilities was dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 


Note—tTraffic statistics fer 1920 are from March to 


SEABOARD-BAy Line.—lLoan Authorized—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized a loan of $4,400,000 to this com- 
pany, together with its approval of the company as an organization 
or agency through which the loan may be made to enable it to 
provide equipment for sale or lease to the Seaboard Air Line. 
The security offered was the unconditional guaranty of the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Baltimore Steam Packet Company, full 
title to the equipment to be acquired and full title to two freight 
and passenger steamers to be acquired. The commission eliminated 
from the application $90,000 for the purchase of three dining 
cars and it also imposes certain conditions, one of which is that 
the applicant shall provide $200,000 in cash in addition to an 
investment of $1,285,000 for the steamers and shall pay the cost 
of the rebuilt cars in excess of $1,030,000. Commissioner Daniels 
wrote a vigorous dissenting opinion saying that to certify the 
loan is to give indirectly to the beneficiary, the Seaboard Air Line. 
that which it is conceded the commission could not grant to it 
directly and that the proposed loan, in addition to those already 
made to the Seaboard, $8,698,400, seems to allot a wholly dis- 
proportionate amount of the revolving fund to this carrier. He 
also said that the condition heretofore insisted upon in the way 
of self-help from carriers is in this instance almost totally 
abandoned and that “the circuitous character of the financing 
involved” inclines him to doubt the wisdom of the plan apart 
from the objections as to the validity and merits of the loan 
itself. The equipment proposed to be acquired consists of 25 
locomotives at $40,000 each, 1,250 box cars at $1,554.79; 300 
flat cars at $1,085.63; 200 phosphate cars at $1,453.58 and 3,000 
rebuilt freight cars to be purchased from the Chickasaw Ship. 
building & Car Company, which will acquire them from the 
carrier, thereby releasing them from the lien of its mortgages. 


Sttverton.—Abandonment of Line Recommeuded.—The Inter- 


state Commerce Commission has made public a tentative report 
of one of its examiners recommending that the commission issuc 
1 certificate authorizing the abandonment of its narrow gauge line 
from Silverton to Joker Tunnel, Colo., 


15% miles. 
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TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GeEorGIA.—Sold.—This road was sold 
to C. E. James, of Chattanooga, on April 7, for $130,000 
by Special Commissioner D. L. Grayson, The Sage estate was 
the former owner of the road, which extends from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to Gadsden, Ala., 92 miles. It has been in the hands of. 
receivers since December 15, 1920, and has been offered for sale 
several times. 


ToLtepo TERMINAL.—Authorised to Draw Down Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized this company to 
procure the authentication and delivery to the treasurer of $400,000 
of first mortgage gold bonds. 


WINSTON-SALEM TERMINAL.—Asks Authority to Issue Securi- 
ites —This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $3,000 of stock and $700,000 
of first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, the proceeds to be used 
for the construction of a union passenger station and other 
terminal facilities at Winston-Salem, S. C. 


WaBasH.—Annual Report—The annual report issued this week 


shows the following income account for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1921: 


Operating revenues: 1921 1920 
MENS fee a. Sateaes em $45,688,528 $43,324,700 
ee ee re eee 9,931,246 11,218,051 

Total operating revenues .......... 59,217,692 59,982,282 

Operating expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures..... 9,160,930 10.541,360 
Maintenance of equipment ........... 11,812,085 14,735,801 
ME ex iaies > Cea suas wrenches 1,341,678 4,169,383 
NINES 860s eswnc'o bi0 IK sin etd 25,309,317 30,023,953 
SS a on fe one meee 2,028,804 1,999,814 

Total operating expenses .......... 50,007,875 58,859,395 

HOt GORURTINEE COVERUE So o.55 ices c cawsesces 9,209,817 1,122,887 

MONON AOE BOCIUOIG, (6.010655. v0 wee caine ee weie's 1,860,487 1,574,473 

Total operating income .....0sc.cccsceecess 7,705,235 Def. 154,103 
Net railway operating income ......... 4,372,358 Def. 3,817,671 

Total non- GDCPGUING INCOME... ois. sec ccs ,546 562,454 
NEE SEN Oe, os aa Wigiokintbieeerew 5,346,904 Def. 3,255,217 

PUPTERE OM FUMNGSR PERE 5c. 6.cies oiwsenees 3,629,804 3,660,796 

Total deductions from gross income ...... 4,065,543 4,114, "610 
IE ia eons oie ows care ROKER OS 1,281,361 Def. 7 .369,827 

COOORPMMNINE BURTSREG 65 ciseisiccnicesca cease 736,215 8,063,775 

*Compensation accrued under federal control ........ 971,135 

Federal operations—January and February, 

PO Secchi seks Siaa dente kag CR ee Walp a 318,860 

BRENIG “SSacqrauiita caalars ars’ srai mys-aieoe oy atebe x aes ale 736,215 9,353,769 
Credit income balance transferred to profit 

SES ee a Sahay set Sect Se nS Oi 2,017,576 1,983,943 





*Subject to change when con‘ract is executed 


definitely fixing the amount 
of annual compensation. 


Equipment Trusts Sold 


The director general has announced additional sales at par 
plus accrued interest, of railroad equipment trust certificates 
maturing January 15, 1923 to January 15, 1935, inclusive, held 
by the government, to: 


Dillon, Read & Co., New York City, Granp TRUNK WESTERN.... $1,790,100 
Schibener, Boenning & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Ann Arbor...... 456,300 
Biddle & Henry, Philadelphia, Penna., WESTERN MARYLAND...... 494,000 

$2,740,400 


The sales comprise approximately two-thirds of all the maturities 
of these equipment trust issues. The balance of one-third of all 
maturities will be stamped as subordinated, in accordance with 
the agreement as amended under the plan recently announced. 
The total amount of equipment trust certificates sold by the 
government to date, at par plus accrued interest, is $251,950,700. 


Dividends Declared 


Delaware & Hudson.—24% 
of record May 27. 

Illinois Central.—134 per 
record May 

Pennsylvania \ abe | 
of record May 1. 

Pullman , en 
April 29. 

Reading Company.—F' ae preferred. 
to holders of record May 23. 


per cent, quarterly, payable June 20 to holders 


cent, quarterly, payable June 1 to holders of 


per cent, quarterly, payable May 31 to holders 
quarterly, 


payable May 15, to holders of record 


1 per cent, quarterly, payable June &, 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bonds Prices 


Last Last 
April25 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Ot ON oo ca cans naeune wan ouaas 65.96 64.99 55.04 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
BENT io eked i ae ree Combe tears 86.62 85.82 73.44 
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Executive 


S. A. Wilder, assistant to the general manager of the 
Northern Pacific with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has 
also assumed the duties of John Wynn, assistant. to the gen- 
eral manager, whose death was reported in the Railway Age 
for March 11, and Mr. Wynn’s position has been abolished. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. B. Hill, whose election as treasurer and appointment 
also as assistant to the president of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga .& St. Louis with headquarters at. Nashville, Tenn., 
were reported in the Railway Age of April 22, was born in 
Spencer, Tenn., on November 14, 1878. Immediately follow- 
ing his graduation from the George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tenn., in June, 1898, he entered the 
service of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis as a clerk 
at Sparta, Tenn. He continued as a clerk and operator at 
Sparta until January, 1900, when he entered the division 
superintendent’s office at Tullahoma, Tenn., where he was 
employed first as a stenographer and operator and later as a 
clerk until June, 1901, when he was transferred to the office 
of the division superintendent at Nashville, Tenn. From 
June, 1901, to January, 1903, he served in the consecutive 
capacities of stenographer, clerk and assistant chief clerk at 
Nashville and in January, 1903, he became a clerk in the 
treasurer’s office at Nashville and later served as private 
secretary to the secretary and treasurer until 1915. From 
1915 to 1918 he was transfer agent and assistant secretary 
and from 1918 to March, 1920, was chief clerk in the office 
of the federal manager of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, and the Tennessee Central at Nashville, Tenn., 
following which he served in the capacities of transfer agent, 
assistant secretary and chief clerk to the president which 
positions he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


Operating 


A. G. Mitchell, whose appointment as secretary of the 
Association of Transportation Officers of the Pennsylvania 
was announced in the Railway Age of April 22, was born at 
Madison, Me., on Feb- , 
ruary 3, 1855. He was 
graduated from the 
University of Maine in 
1875 and entered the 
service of, the Somerset 
(now «Maine. Central). 
In February, 1880, he 
entered the employ of 
the Pennsylvania. as a 
rodman. The following 
year he was promoted 
to transitman and, a 
few months later, to 
assistant engineer. In 
1882 he went with the 
H. C. Frick Coke Com- 
pany as assistant to the 
chief engineer. Mr. 
Mitchell re-entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania in 1884 as assist 
ant engineer in the 
office of ‘the engineer maintenance of way. \' few months 
later he was appointed assistant supervisor at Huntingdon, Pa. 
He served in a similar capacity at Spruce Creek, Pa., and 
Philadelphia and was promoted to supervisor at Monongahela 
City, Pa., in 1887. and transferred to Gallitzin in 1888. In 1891 
he was promoted to assistant engineer of the Monongahela 
division and was advanced to superintendent of the same 
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division in 1901. In 1918 he was transferred as superintendent 
of the, West Jersey & Seashore Railroad and ‘the Camden 
Terminal division, which position he held at the time of. his 
recent promotion. 


OQ. H. Frick, district engineer of the Middle district of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, has been promoted to superintendent of the La 
Crosse division with headquarters at Portage, Wis., suc 
ceeding W. H. Thurber who has been transferred to th: 
Dubuque division. Mr. Thurber succeeds A. J. Hasenbalg, 
resigned. 


Traffic 


S. C. Berghaus, chief clerk to the general passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville at Chicago, has 
been promoted to the newly created position of supervisor, 
mail, express and milk traffic, with the same headquarters. 


Mechanical 


Eldred Byron Hall, principal assistant superintendent ot 
motive power and machinery of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to superintendent of motive power and machinery, with the 
same headquarters, to succeed Harry T. Bentley, who has 
been promoted to general superintendent of motive power 
and machinery, with the same. headquarters, succeeding 
Robert Quayle, who will retire April 30. The position of 
principal assistant superintendent of motive power and 
machinery has been abolished. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. U. Smith, assistant engineer of the Chicago, Milwauke: 
& St. Paul at Milwaukee, Wis., has been promoted to district 
engineer of the Middle ‘district, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, effective May 1, succeeding O. H. Frick, who has 
been promoted to Superintendent of the La Crosse division, 
with headquarters at Portage, Wis. 


Purchasing and Stores 


R. M. Nelson has been appointed purchasing agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and A. W. Hix has been appoitted assist 
ant to’the director of purchases and stores. 


Obituary 


Grant W. Taylor, assistant to the vice-president of the South 
ern Railway, died on April 18 at Washington, D.C. Mr, Taylor 
avas born June 20, 1863, in Solon, Ohio. He entered railroad 
service in 1879, when he became telegraph. operator on the Penn 
sylvania. He served in yapious capacities on that road. His first 
connection with the Southern Railway, with which he was con- 
nected at the time of his death, began November 12, 1885, when 
he entered the employ of. the Richmond & Danville line, which 
was soon after absorbed by the Southern system. From that time 
on Mr. Taylor made his home in Washington. He served in many 
capacities, including traveling secretary to the general manager, 
chief clerk and general superintendent. In 1903 Mr. Taylor left 
the Southern, but returned to it again three years later, becomins 
superintendent of transportation. During his three years’ absenc 
he was connected with the Chicago & Alton. In 1917 he was ap 
pointed .assistant to the vice-president of the Southern and was. so 
employed up to the time of his death. 


Movesty Is. Virtue, but .bashfulness is a vice. This we quote 
from, the last public circular of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts 
burgh, which railway has resolved not to be excessively modest 
in the future. Carrying out this resolve, the circular gives ex 
tracts from letters’ froma number of passengers and other patrons 
of ‘the ‘road telling’ of instances of exemplary courtesy mant- 
fested by the conductors; trainmen and other employees 0! 
the road, 








